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Art.  I.  Caledonian  Sketches ;  or  a  Tour  through  Scotland  in  1807 ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Explanatory  Address  to  the  Public,  upoo  a  recenf 
Trial.  By  Sir  John  Carr.  4!to.  pp.  about  550..  Price  21. '2$.  Mathews  , 
and  Leigh.  1809.  .  ,  -  ,  ’ 

QUR  knight  has  once  more  run  his  summer  course  of  .ad- 
ventures,  and  given  the  story  of  them  to  the  world  with\ 
a  richness  of  exhibition,  in  point  of  paper,  typography;  and 
engraving,  to  which  we  might  question  the  claims  of  any 
narrative  less  important  than  the  retreat  of 'the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand,  or  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  We  cannot  help. thinking 
what  pride  would  have  elated  the  minds  'of  facetious  irih-' 
keepers,  singing  boatmen,  mountain  guides^' the  .possessors 
of  mud  cabins,  and  possibly  some  lords  of  ancient  castles, 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  that' their  doings  and  their  sen¬ 
tences  were  to  be  recorded  and  recited  in  such  elegant 
lines  of  letters,  on  such  beautiful  fields  of  paper.  And  the 
builders  of  steeples  and  bridges  would  have .  looked  with 
augmented  complacency  at  their  performancesj  which  they 
already  admired  beyond  all  other  works  of  art  in  the  world, 
if  it  could  have  been  foretold  to  them  that  the  skill  and 
genius,  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  these  structures,  were 
uestined  to  be  represented  in  a  thousand  impressions  of  a  fair 
delineation,  and  admired  to  the  extremities  of  the,  kingdom, 
not  to  mention  *  the  Continent  and  Airierica,’  where  it  seems 
that  some  of  the  knight’s  former  works  have  attained  no  small 
degree  of  popularity. 

So  long  as  England,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  three  portions  of  this  unfortunate  worlu  that  cannot, 
at  present,  agree  in  any  one  sublunary  thing  besides,  shall 
agree  to  welcome  Sir  John’s  costly  volumes  in  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  succession  in  which  horses,  chaises,  ships,  printers,  and 
engravers,  can  co-operate  to  furnish  them,  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  reviewers  to  hint  a  wisli^that  the  intervals  might  be  a  little 
lengtheneid,  in  accommodation  to  their  toils  and  their  purses. 
VoL.  V.  Z  -  ' 
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It  will  be  in  vain  to  suggest  how  many  accomplishments,  of 
rather  laborious  ac(juiremeiit,  are  useful  anJ  graceful  to  a 
traveller,  or  how  many  are  to  be  held  quite  indispensable  if 
he  means  to  come  upon  us  for  two  guineas  every  time  he 
returns.  We  are  tempted,  notwithstanding,  to  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  submitting,  that  when  a  traveller  undertakes  no  less 
a  .task  than  that  of  displaying  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
people,  it  ma}'^  be  of  some  advantage  to  him  to  have  studied 
philosophically,  not  slightly  glanced  over,  the  distinguishing 
characters  and  institutions  of  other  nations ;  that  he  would 
have  done  well  to  read  over,  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  such 
works  as  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural  history  would  not 
tend  to  impoverish  his  observations  on  the  productions  and 
animal  inhabitants  of  hill  and  dale.;  and  that. if  he  is  resolved 
to  have  names  or  sentences  from  a  learned  language^  the 
reader  should  have  some  security  that  a  certain  noted  river 
shall  hot  written  *  Tiber’  and  ‘  Tibur’  in  the  same  line. 

It  may  also'  be'  equally  pertinent  and  useless  to  repeat  to 
Sir  John  the  adnionition,  that  no  hew  or  accurate  views  of 
a  country  can  be  acquired  in  such  a  galloping  expedition 
as  thfe.  We  are'  not  suffered  fo  learn  the  exact  space  of 
time  ih  .which  if  was  performed,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
tlespafched  witbih  a  very  moderate  section  of  the  finer  por- 
tioh  of  tnte  year,  and  with  an  inconceivably  passionate  at- 
tachnieht  Uml  unueviatihg  fidelity  to  the  king’s  high  road. 
At  Edinburgh  in'deed,  iii  the  midst  of  ease  and  gentility,  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  and  has  occupied  an .  exces¬ 
sively  disproportiohed  space  of  his  book  with  details  and 
descriptions  which  we  could  have  so  much  cheaper  in  works 
written  for  the  particular  purpose ;  but  when  be  advances  to¬ 
ward  the  retired  and  mountainous  regions,  where  a  natural 
and  moral  scenery  of  d  hew  and  wild  arul  striking  character 
opens  around  him,  his  movements  acquire  the  celerity  of  a 
culprit  escaping  from  the  officer's  of  justice. 

We  can  comprehend  that  it  was  necessary  at  each  post 
to  inquire  about  the  means  of  being  conveyed  to  the  next ; 
But  that  this  should  so  often'  appear  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  traveller’s  occupations,  comports  but  indifferently  with 
our  notion  of  the  functions  of  a  man  whom  the  public  em¬ 
ploy  and  pay,  (for  this  is  the  view  in  which  Sir  John  may 
fairly  be  regarded)  to  furnish  them  with  original  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  of  the  manners  and  curiosities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  he  traverses,  and  especially  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  'most  remiote,  most  peculiar,  and  least  accessible. 
We  could  have  allowed  him  to.  quit  F'dinburgh  just  as  soon 
as  he  pleased,  and  any  other  large  town,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  large  towns  in  Scotland  bear  sd  much  resem¬ 
blance  to' large  towns  in  Hngland,  that  the 'points  of  differ¬ 
ence  can  very  soon  be  told ;  and  at  any  rate  we  l>ave  plenty 
of  means  of  information.  •  But  when  he  reaclved'  the  villages 
and  the  summer  camps  of  the  true  Caledonians,  when  he 
surveyed  their  domestic  and  rural  economy,-  when  he  wan¬ 
dered  on  the  margin-  of  their  lakes,-  looked  into  their  dark 
glens,  listened  to  their  torrents  and  cataracts,  and  climbed 
their  hills,  we  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  have 
been  with  him-  half  a  year,  sometimes  rambling,  and  some¬ 
times  stationary  fora  number  of  weeks  at  once,  than  to  have 
had  the  dashing  amusement  of  riding  after  him  at  a  hunting 
pace,  through  such  a  countrj’,  even  though  we  closed  and 
crowned  the  adventure  with  the  triumph  of  finding  our 
necks  safe  out  of  the  highlands,  and  out  of  Scotland  itself, 
at  the  end  of  a-  very  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

A  traveller,  that  should  really  deserve  to  be  paidjatany 
thing  like  the  rate  demanded  by  Sir  John,  would  not  have 
staid  in  London  till  the  commencement  of  the  ‘  delightful 
month  of  June.’  He  would  have  set  off  northward  at  the 
first  approach  of  spring,  would  have  thought  it  no  part  of 
his  business  to  describe  the  buildings  of  Cambridge,  Stam¬ 
ford,  or  York,-  would  have  confined  his  notice  of  Dur. 
ham  and  Newcastle  to  the  description  and  censure  of  the 
state  of  the  prisons  in-  those  towns,  and  would  have  begun 
his  narrative  and  sketches  exactly  at  the  ‘  peel’  which  he 
was  shewn  at  the  edge  of  the  border  tract,  formerly  named 
the  Debateable  Land.  He  would'  have  waited  a  few  weeks 
in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood, .  for  the  complete  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Scotch  winter ;  he  would  then  have  vanished 
somewhere  in  the  north  or  the  west,  and  would  have  been 
seen  no  more  in  the.  latitude  of  the  Tweed,  till  fairly 
blown  back  by  the  tempests  of  November,  During  this 
long  interval,  his  course  would  have  been  such,  that  any  in¬ 
quiry  after  him  along  the  great  road  would  very  soon'  have 
failed.  He  would  certainly  have  had  no  antipathy  to  the 
sight  of  a  good  town,  or  to  the  accommodations  of  a  good 
inn ;  but  his  curiosity  would  have  led  him  on  many  an  ad¬ 
venture  across  the  black  and  almost  trackless  ridges,  the 
*  hills  of  mist,’  into  those  obscure  retreats  where  the  Utile 
I  society  retains  somewhat  of  the  character  of  former  ages. 
He  would  have  -found  his  way  into  little  schools,  and  ‘  kirks,’ 
where  that  primitive  simplicity  receives',  from  the  two  kinds 
of  instruction',  a  certain  dignity  which  characterises  iii  an 
equal  degree  uo  .  other  mountaineers-  in  the  world.  He  Would 
have  visited  the  establishments  on  the  hills,  to  which-  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  vallios  remove  during  the  summer,  familr- 
arising  himself  with  the  shepherds,  with  their  children,  and 
with  their  fare,  and  listening  to  their  legends'  and  local 
histories.  He  would  have  spent  many  weeks  among  the 
islands,  tracing  their  moral  diversities  from  one  another,  and 
the  difference  of  any  or  all  of  them  from  the  character  of 
society  on  the  main  land.  And  then  as  to  the  natural  sce¬ 
nery,  he  would  have  eagerly  explored  it  through  all  its  ro¬ 
mantic  and  dreary  forms,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Time  for  all  this  might  have  been  secured,  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  early  in  the  year,  arid  remaining  iii  it  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  would  have 
Ix'en  many  other  requisites,  besides  time,  for  such  an  en- 
terprize,  and  that  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  been  indispensable,  why  should  it  not  be 
answered  at  once,  that  a  knowledge  of  that  language  is 
necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  to  any  one  who  undertakes 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  If  again  it  were  pleaded  that  the  gentleman’s  health 
may  be  too  delicate  for  him  to  sleep  on  heath  within  a 
slight  tent,  or  to  enjoy  the  air  and  odours  of  a  smoky  hut 
the  whole  night,  or  to  defy  the  effects  of  wet  clothes,  or 
to  endure  the  contact  of  his  linen  when  it  may  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  snow  on  the  Highland  summits,  rather 
than  abandon  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  primitive  character 
and  Gaelic  song  in  quest  of  soap,  or  to  ford  rivers  on  foot, 
or  to  clamber  among  the  chasms  and  ledges  of  precipices,  or 
to  spend  several  days  in  such  a  place  as  the  island  of  .Staffa, 
taking  views  of  Fingal’s  Cave,  and  the  other  wonderful  ap¬ 
pearances  of  its  coast, — if  his  corporeal  nature  is  inadequate 
to  all  this,  we  certainly  cannot  require  him  to '  attempt  it ; 
but  then  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  adventurer  to 
bring  us-  such  ‘'sketches’  as  would  give  the  boldest  and 
most  peculiar  features  of  the  Caledonian  territories  and 
people.  It  bad  been  no  fault  in  Bruce,  or  Park,  or  Hearne, 
or  Mackenzie,  if  their  physical  part  had  been  composed  of 
slight  and  frail  materials ;  but  it  had  been  a  good  reason  for 
declining  any  approach  to  regions,'  where  they  knew  that  the 
explorer  would  need  all  the  vigour,  as  well  as  the  courage, 
of  a  wild  beast.  It  is  rather  foolish,  To  be  sure,  to  bring 
into  thought  even  the  most  remote  comparison  between  the 
•  expeditions  of  these  travellers,  and  any  possible  route  in\he 
British  island;  but  yet  there  are  very  many  things  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  eminently  worthy  of  description, 
which  will  never  be  truly  described  by  any  but  the  best 
built,  best  winded,- best  seasoned,  and  least  dainty,  of  tra* 
veiling  heroes. 
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While  however  we.  have  thus  sigTiifietl  what  kind  of  man,' 
and  in  what  course  of  proc  *eding,  wi*.  can  ‘  be  willing  to 
employ  and  pay  as  an  expioror  of  tl)e  northern  part  of  our 
island,  and  protested  against  the  usurpation  of  sumptuous 
quarto  Itonours  now  belore  us,  we  must  not.  deny  tha*  the 
knight  has  given  us,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  information  and 
amusement.  He  knows  more  than  we  do,  though  we  know 
much  more  than  we  can  approve,  of  his  clandestine  deal¬ 
ings  .with  other  books  while  making  up  his  own  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  certainly  keeps  a  sharp  look  about  him,  does 
not  appear  during  ins  journies  to  sleep  or  drink  more  than 
I  quantum  sufficit,  and  in  every  place  he  visits  is  always  sure 
f  to  direct  liis  inquiries  to  some  of  the  proper  subjects.  We' 
really  think  very  few  persons  could  make  so  pleasant  a  story 
out  of  an  adventure,  in  which  they  whipped  on  so  fast,  and 
®  so  very  far  in  a  straight  line.  Lot  any  one  consider  what  a 
narrow  stripe,  what  a'  mere  riband  of  ' a  country,. can  be 
effectually  surveyed  by  a  traveller,'  who  (unlike"  old  Elwes)' 
shall  make  strict  conscience  of  not  eluding  a  turnpike-bar 
by  ever  diverting  into  a  bye-road  for  three,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  together,  and  ask  himself  whether  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  wherewithal  to  make  an  entertaining  quarto 

I  during  such  a  run.  In  addition  to  the  .real  value  of  some 
parts  of  his  materials,  and  the  amusing  quality  of  others, 
the  knight  has  in  general  a  clear,  easy,'  gentlemanly  style, 
but  seldom  twisted  into  affectation  or  loaded  with  hnery. 
His  manner  of  describing  has  always  pleased  us ;  in  general 
the  moral  proprieties  are  duly  preserved  ;  there  is  nothing 
dogmatical  in  the  mode  of  giving  his  opinions ;  and  as  to 
his  temper,  we  doubt  whether  any  adventurer  traversing,  at 
this  present  writing,  any  part  of  this  terraqueous  globe, 
possesses  half  so  much  good  humour.  He  turns  even  mis¬ 
chances  and  disappointments  into  pleasantry,  finds  or  makes 
every  body  obliging  to  him  (except  those  vile  critics,  ca¬ 
ricaturists,  and'  jurors)  and' sprinkles  ‘golden  opinions’  on 
‘  all  sorts  of  people.’  The  high  and  low,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  share  the  diffusive'  liberality  of  his  praise;  which 
chaunts  in  gentle  and  well  deserved  accents  the  generosity 
of  a  peasant,  but  swells,  as  it  ought,  into  a  resounding  mag¬ 
nificence,,  when  it  alludes  to  the  highest  of  mortal  things : 
witness  the  following  two  specimens,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  jinest  passage  in  the  volume. 

‘  This  equipment  enabled  me  to  observe  the  natural  kindness  and  civility 
of  the  lower  people,  which  with  pleasure  I  record.  A  few  miles  before 
1  reached  Naim,  I  came  to  a  gloomy  heath,  from  which  two  roads  di- 
verged,  and  I  knew  not  which  to  take :  the  night  was  advancing,  I  was 
done,  and  all  was  silent.  In  this  dilemma,  I  rode  back  to  a  little  hlatk 
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I  hac)  passed,  consisting  cf  some  miserable  turf  hovels,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  bad. all  retired  to  rest.  After  knocking  at  the  door 
<^f.Qne  of. them  for ^ some  time,  a  tall  athletic  peasant,  whose  slumbers 
appeared  to  have^been  as  sound  as  jiealtli  and  innocence  generally  unite  to 
render  them,  addressed  ^me  with  the  usual  salutation,  “  What’s  a  wull  ?’* 
Upon  my^  telling  him  ray  situation,  instead  of  giving  me  any  directions, 
he  came  out,  .'and',  with  no  other  covering  than  a  shirt,  insisted  upon 
walking  by  the  side  of  my  horse  for  a  mile,  till  he  had  seen  me  out  of  the 
possibility  of  mistaking 'my  road,  which  he  did  with  the  most  perfect 
gbod  humour,  and  at  parting  refused  to  accept  a  douceur  for  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  attention :  indeed  he  appeared  to  be  hurt  that  I  should  have 
offered ‘it.^p.  328..  .( 

‘^^•^'Poetry  never  had  a  mpre  delicate  and  feeling  votary,  (than  Dr. 
Bes^ttie)  nor  religion  a  more  acute  and  fervid  apostle.  .His  refined  mo- 
deny actedn upon' his  rich  and  cultivated  mind, .as  a  fine  .veil  .upon  a 
heautiful'face,,  increasing  the  charms  which  it  rather  co.yered  than, con¬ 
cealed*.  ,  The  .piety  of  his  Sovereign,  captivated  with  the  eloquence  of.  .the 
holy  advocate,  ^ught  for  the  pleasures  of  personal  conversation  with  him. 
Dr#,  Beattie  had  the^pecidiar,  honour  ,0/ .an  interview  with  their  majesties, 
unrestrained.^ by  the  h;:^rasslng  forms  and  depressive  splendour  of  a  court, 
who  paid  the  most  ftatterlng  compliments  ' to  his  .hallowed  labours,  and 
more  substantially  rewarded  them  with  a. pension.  *  Such  an  application  of 
resources  derived. ‘by  a  Beloved  monarch  from  *a  loyal  people,  resembles, 
.  as  was  once  observed  upon 'a  memorable  occasion,  the  sun,  which  extracts 
moisture  from  the  earth,  to  replace  it  in  refreshing  dews.  The  writings 
and  fife  of  this  unblemished  man  coincide  witli  pure  design  .and  perfect 
execution.  All  that  he  inculcated,,  he  practised.  He  arrested  the  thought- 
less,  he  fixed  the  .wavering?  he  confirmed  the  good.  His  domestic  sor¬ 
rows  were  great  and. many;  his  philosophy,  however,  was  of  a  divine 
nature,  and  he  submitted  to  them  with  a  resignation  which  seemed  to  be 
derived  from  Heaven,  where  he  is  gone  to  mingle  with  the  spirits  of  the 
good  and  great,  who  preceded  him  in  their  flight  to  immortality.’  p.  283. 

Considering  onr  -knight’s  .unequalled  complaisance,  which 
we  believe  to  arise  from  a  real  kindness  of  nature  that  feels 
nuich  more  pleasure  in  praising  than  .condemning,  we  are 
gratified  in  expressing  our  strong  and  sincere,  applause  of 
the  independence  of  character  displayed  in  almost  the  only 
instances  in  which  this  complaisance  is  intermitted, — hisde* 
seriptions  and  censures  of  the  state, of  various  prisons  which 
he  visited  in  his  lour.  In  this  part  of  his  travelling  economy 
we  always  respect  him  highly,  and. would  exhort  him  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  matter  of  indispensable  obligation  in  every  future 
expedition.  It  is  quite  time  to  arraign  before  the  public 
those  persons,  whoever  they  may  he,  that  are  accountJible 
for  the  continuance,  in  any  town  ,of  England  especially,  of 
any  thing  corresponding  to  Vuch .descriptions  as  we  could  cite 
from  this  jvplunie. 

♦  The  prison  la  well -calculated*  to'  . punish  the  prisoner  before  his  guilt 
4  prov^  :  the  dungeons,  which,  are  b<’ low  «ach  iother,  are  dark,  damp? 
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und  unwholesome  The  ventilators,  which  ascend  to  the  top  of- 
gaol,  are  hi»ak  tl  up.  The , pr'soners  sKep  upon  straw;  th^  common 
room  is  sniall  and  badly  ventilated  ;  and  the  ni^e  prisoners  jire  let  put 
only  t'evt.n  at  a  time  into  a  small  yard  for  exercise,  and  that  only  twice 
a  week,  which  yard  is  close  to  an  inn,  and  commanded  by  it.  It  is  ad¬ 
ditionally  painful  to  n  flcci,  that  the  assizes  are  held  here  only  once  a 
year.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  a  humane  and  respectable  ifian,  and 
much  regretted  that  the  building  was  so  objectionable.  'I'he  bridew^ 
is  in  a  sho.  king  state.  The  sleeping-room  of  the  prisoners  is  a  great 
cave  under  the  road,  strewed  at  the  bottom  with  straw,  like  .the  stables  of 
the  rpbbers  in  Gjl  Dias.  Into'  this  vault  I  was  shewn,, in  mid  .day,  by 
the  aid  of  a  lanthorn  :  it  was  dripping  with  wet  on  every  side.’  p.  1^: 

This  i.s  the  prison  at  Dtirhain  :  the  account  of  that  at  New¬ 
castle  is  only  not  quite  so  bad.  There  can  however  be  jjo 
doubt,  at  least  with  burges'ses  and  magistrates  over  their  wine^ 
that  this  is  the  best  imaginable  method  for  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  criminals. 

Sir  John  relieves  the  dreariness  of  the  border  country  by 
de.scriptions  of  the  habits  and  exploits  of  its  former  ferocious 
inhabitants,  and  the  anecdote  of  the  excellent  Bernard  Gil¬ 
pin,  who  took  down  the  glove  which  had  been  hung  up 
his  church  as  a  challenge.  The  beautiful  neighbourhood  of 
Jedburgh,  the  ruins  of  Melrose  abbey,  which,  as  we  are  here 
informed,  measure  943  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  re¬ 
collected  strains  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  combined  to  put  our 
.erratic  knight  forward  in  the  highest  spirits  on  the  road 
toward  the  capital,  which  he  soon  hailed,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  given  it  by  the  common  people,  of  *  Auld  Reikie, 
reik  meaning  smoke.’  There  is  no  intimation  of  the  length 
of  time  spent  by  our  author  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity, 
but  about  IBO  pages  are  filled  before  we  are  permitted  to 
leave  it.  It  is  hut  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  some  of 
the  information  given  within  this  extensive  space  relates  not 
exclusively  to  the  city,  but,  to  all  Scotland.  Much  of  the 
■information  relating  to  the  city  ,  especially  to  its  noble  lite¬ 
rary  institutions,  is  vaiuahie.v and  is  given  with  clearness; 
some  of  the  antiquities  might  possibly  deserve  to  be  once 
more  described  ;  a  few  of  the  lively  and  characteristic  anec¬ 
dotes  would  have  been  quite  welcome ;  but  after  all  that 
can  be  pleaded,  there  is  no  forgiving  Sir  John  for  engross¬ 
ing  such  a  measureless  space  with  accounts  of  buildings, 
streets,  niunicipal  arrangements,  unimportant  localities,  and 
trifling  inchients,  such  as  every  city  and  great  town  may 
supply  in  all  desirable  plenty. 

The  most  interesting  article,  perhaps,  in  this  portion  of  the 
volume,  is  the  ample  explanation  of  the  nature,  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  re¬ 
cently  instituted  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh:  Stf  John 
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will  have  the  thanks  of  every  intelligent  reader  for  this  per¬ 
spicuous  and  comprehensive  statement.  He  supplies  various 
information  respecting  the  economy  of  the  university,  and 
gives  a  list  of  the  names  and  respective  departments  of  all 
the  professors.  A  slight  indiscretion  is  committed,  we  think, 
in  the  eulogiums  he  bestows  on  such  men  as  professors  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Leslie.  It  will  be  thought,  that 
the  bare  mention  of  their  names  had  been  quite  enough  to 
remind  the  public  of  their  distinguished  talents,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of- science.  Nor  would  it 
be  surprising  if  the  ill  nature  of  some  critics  were  to  hint 
a  doubt,  whether  Sir  John  has  duly  qualified  himself  to 
give  additional  authority  to  the  verdict  of  the  scientific 
world  on  their  writings. 

Among  the  many  buildings  described,  is  the  huge  unfi¬ 
nished  structure  designed  for  a  new  college,  but  left,  from 
deficiency  of  money,  in  a  state  to  require,  according  to  Sir 
John,  at  least  120,0001.  for  its  completion.  The  sly  travel¬ 
ler  is  too  hard  upon  the  Caledonian  ambition  when  he  sug- 
•gests  the  consolation  to  the  •*  citizens  of  Edinburgh,’  that 
uhis  ‘.pile,  when  tinted  by^  “  the  mellowing  hand  of  Time,” 
‘•will  afford  them  the  melancholy  but  picturesque  effect  of 
-a  mighty  ruin.’ 

An  account  is  given  of  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  insti¬ 
tutions,  of  the  libraries,  literary  societies,  hospitals,  trade, 
amusements,  and  every  other  imaginable  thing  which  can 
supply  an  apology  for  detaining  us  from  our  eagerly  de- 
.  sired,  excursion  toward  the  Highlands.  We  have  a  pleasing 
description  of  Roslyn  and  Hawthornden,  combined  with  no¬ 
tices  and  anecdotes  of  Drummond,  whose  memory  has  given 
a  classic  character  to  the  latter  mentioned  place.  Sir  John 
avails  himself  throughout,  with  very  great  address,  of  every 
class  of  historical  associations  with  the  places,  he  visits,  es¬ 
pecially  all  associations  of  a  tender  and  romantic  quality. 
•We  have  only  to  observe,  that  he  is  rather  apt  to  employ 
this  resource  to  an-  extent  very  inconvenient  to  ali  but 
wealthy  purchaseis  of  books.  For  instance,  Holyrood-house 
very  naturally  recals  the  idea  of  the  Queen'  of'  Scots.  But 
when  that  idea  suggests  itself,  the  traveller’ finds  other  and 
better  uses  for  it  than  a  mere  indulgence  of  pensive  senti¬ 
ment  ;  -  it  brings  with  it  a  licence  for  filling  eight  pages 
with  an  extract  (a  curious  one  indeed)  from  Sir  James  Mel¬ 
ville’s  Memoirs,  with  specimens  of  Mary’s  verses,  and  a  copy 
of  the  first  English  letter  she  ever  wrote.  This  was  mneh 
more  than  could  be  legitimately  added  to  the  description  ot 
the  palace,  which  is  thus  concluded  : 

*  The  apartments  of  queen  Mary . cannot  fail  of  exciting  tlie 

deepest  interest,  and  of  awakening  many  tender  emotion*.  Her  cham-^ 
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bcr  is  on  the  second  floor,  in  which  her  bed,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  remain  as  she  left  them.  The  bed  of  crimson  damask,  bordered 
with  green  silk  fringes  and  tassels  ;  and  the  cornice  of  the  bed  is  of  opef\ 
figured  work,  and,  considering  its  antiquity,  in  good  preservation,  be¬ 
hind  the  hangings  of  this  room,  in  part  folded  back,  is  the  door  of  a 
passage  leading  to  the  apartments  underneath.  Through  this  door,  it  is 
said.  Lord  Darnley  and  the  conspirators  entered  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1566,  and  effected  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  The  closet  in  which  this 
sanguinary  transaction  took  place,  is  in  the  north-west  tower  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  opens  into  Mary’s  chamber,  who, 
was  supping. with  the  Countess  of  Argyle  and  the  ill-starred  Italian,  when 
the  assassins  dragged  him  away  (although  he  clung  to  his  royal  patro¬ 
ness  for  protection,)  and  butchered  him  in  the  adjoining  chamber  of 
presence,  upon  the  floor  of  which  some  brown  spots  are  shewn,  as  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  musician.  It  may  be  just  possible  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulous,  as  I  am  informed  that  the 
stain  of  blood  on  timber  is  indelible.’  p.  60. 

We  have  a  very  lively  description  of  the  zeal  displayed 
by  the  Scotch  in  their  attendance  on  the  sacrament,  ‘  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  Holy  Fatty  which,  our  author  says,  is  cele¬ 
brated  only  once  a  year  in  each  parish. 

*  So  zealous  are  they  in  their  attendance,  upon  these  solemn  occasions, 
that  I  have  frequently  seen  the  aged,  who  have  been  too  infirni  to  walk, 
neatly  and  decently  dressed,  conducted  in  a  little  cart,  preceded  by  a 
son  or  a  daughter  carefully  leading  the  horse,  and  in*  this  manner  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  church.  Owing  principally  to 
the  scanty  dispersion  of  the  population,  the  kirks,  or  meetings,  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  far  removed  from  those  who  wish  to  attend  them ;  and  it 
is  astonishing  what  pilgrimages  the  Scottish  peasants  will  perform  upon 
these  occasions,  their  enthusiasm  appearing  to  redouble  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  reaching  the  place  of  devotion.’  p.  147. 

The  knight  by  no  means  disapproves  a  serious  attention  .to 
the  duties  of  religion;  but  he  is  moved  with  much  indigna¬ 
tion  that  religion  and  its  ministers  should  ever  have  inter¬ 
fered,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Home,  the  writer  of  the  tragedy 
ot  Douglas,  to  censure  the  stage,  and  condemn  the  worthy 
employment  of  clergymen  in  writing  plays,  and  attending  the 
representation  of  them.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  illibe- 
rality  has  had  its  day,  and  is  departed.  Mr.  Home  is  con¬ 
gratulated  as  having  ^  survived  the  absurd  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  who  now  regard  him  with  as  much  pride  and 
admiration,  as  they  formerly  did  with  abhorrence ;  and  when 
I  vvas  at  Edinburgh’  (says  our  author)  ‘this  venerable'ornament 
of  his  country’  (why  is  it  not  said  his  religion,  tor  it  was  of 
that  that  he  ought  to  have  .been  the  ornament?)  ^was  still 
alive,  although  froni  great  atge,*  and  consequent  debility  of 
^ind,  only  his  body  ^could  be  said  to  be  so.’  It  is  added. 


*  Douglas  was  acted  in  1756. 
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a  proof  how  soon  die  Scotch  became  asham^  of  such  narrow* 
minded  prejudices)  and  that  the  reign  of  bigotry  and  folly  can  endure  but 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  as  extraordinary  as  the  above  story  is,  (that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  Mr.  Home)  when  that  illustrious  actress, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  first  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  the  business  of  the  eccle. 

siastical  courts  was  leg^ulated  by  her  nights  of  acting,  and  rhe  chief.  o65- 

cers  were  obliged  to  fix  their  days  of  business  in  the  evenings  of  which 
she  did  not  perform,  in  consequence  of  the  younger  members,  clergy,  as 
well  as  laity  taking  their  seats  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
she  performed.’  p.  161. 

As  far  as  tlie  business  of  these  courts  related  to  religion^ 

it  is  obvious  it  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the-  ,al)sence  of 

all  that  |iiety  and  prudence  which  these  young  gentlemen 
and  C'hrisiiaii  pastors  carried  to  the  play-house. 

In  the  vaiions  course  which  our  author  took  after  leaving 
Edinburgh,  he  visited,  no  doubt,  a  good  |»roportion  of  the 
placi  S  most  remarkable  in  Scotland.  He  went  as  far  to  the 
west  as  the  island  of  Statfa,  and  as  far  to  tite  north  as 
Peterhead,  and  traversed  some  parts  of  the  intermediate 
country  in  several  directions.  He  has  made  a  large  coliec- 
tion  of  facts,  many  pertinent  observations,  many  pleasing  and 
curious  descri[ji.tive  sketches,  and  some  very  beautiful  drawings 
pf  reiiiarkable  buildings  or  scenery.  No  man  can  be  more 
alter.tive  to*  the  objects  presented  to  his  view,  during  the 
short  time  that  he  permits  himself  to  continue  in  sight  of 
them.  In  all  his  excursions  he  displays,  a  laudable  inqui¬ 
sitiveness  respecting  matters  of  art,  manufacture,  and  poli¬ 
tical  economy ;  and  his  attention  was  strongly  arrested  by 
the  Carron  foundery,  and  the  manufacture  oi*  kelp,  which 
latter  he  thus  describes. 

'  *Kelp  is  the  edeined  ashes  of  a  marine  plant  of  that  name,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap :  it  grows  on  the  rocks  and 
shores  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands.  After  it  is  cut,  or*  collected,  it 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  ;  and  before  its  moisture  is  exhaled,  it  is 
placed  in  troughs,  or  hollows,  dug  in  the  ground,  about  ^six  feet  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad :  round  its  margin  is  laid  a  row  of  stones,  on 
which  the  sea-weed  is  placed,  and  set  on  fire  within  ;  and  in  coi^equence 
of  continual  supplies  of  this  fuel,  there  is  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame, 
from  which  a  liquid  like  melted  nittal  drops  into  the  hollow  beneath, 
and  when  full,  it  is,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  raked  about  with  long  iron 
rakes.  .Great  nicety  is  required  to  move  the  weed  while  it  is  burning, 
and  to  keep  it  free  from  dirt.  VV  hen  cool  it  consolidates  into  a  Heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  substance,  which  undergoes  in  the  glass-houses  a 
second  vitrifaction,  and  assumes  a  perfect  transparency.’  p.  490. 

,  The  traveller  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  character  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  nas  given  a  profusion  of  anecdotes  il¬ 
lustrative  of  jit,  together  with  various  pic^res  of  Aeirjuode 
of  life,  one  of  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

‘  I  had  before  seen  specimens  of  Highland  hamlets,  and  in  my  way  to 
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thb  place  .( Letter. FindJey)  I  passed  by  another  of  tlKtru  At  a  distance 
they  resemble  a  number  of  piles  of  turf.  In  geoeral  they  are  built  in 
glens  and  straths,  or  upon  the  side  of  a  lake,  br  near  a  river  ,or  stream, 
adjoining  to  which  there  is  a  little  arable  lafid.  This  near  Letter  Find¬ 
ley  .is  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  all  the  huts  of  which  appear  to 
be  constructed  after  the  same  style  of  rude  architecture.  The  walls. are 
built  of  turf  or  stones,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  soil,. and 
raised  about  six  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  a  roof  of  branches  of 
trees  is  constructed  ;  this  is  covered  with  squares  of  turf,  of  about  sIk 
inches  thick,  closely  pressed  together,  and  put  on  fresh  from  its  parent 
tnoor,  with  the  grass  or  heath  upon  it,  which  afterwards  continues  to 
grow,  and  renders  it  difficult  for  a  .traveller,  unless  he  be  very  sharp- 
sighted,  to  dl.stinguish  at  a  little  distance  the  hut  from  the  moor.  .  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  buildings  in  high  vegetation,  and  in  that  respect  they 
reminded  me  of  the  same ’description,  of  buildings  in  Sweden. 

‘  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  on  entering  the  door  of  these  sylvan  abodes, 
and  within  saw  a  cabin  which  brought  to  my  recollection  that  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe:  upon  the  ground,  about  the  centre,  was  the  fire,  the  smoke 
of  whicK  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof,  but  not  without 
having  first  blackened  every  part  of  it  witliin,  till  the  rafters  looked  like 
charcoal  ;  and,  unless  the  covering  should  be  waterrprpof,  the  rain,  must 
fail  within  as  black  as  inktdrops.  In  others  there  was  a  .little  fire  place 
of  iron  bars,  with  a  hob  ,on  either  side,  and  above  .a  craok,  for  holding 
the  meikle  .pot.  The  only  furniture  I  saw  wore  some  bqxQS,  stools,  pails, 
an  iron  pot,  some  bowls  and  ^spoons  of  wood,  and  .also  a  cupboard,  dr 
shelves,  for  holding  provisions. 

^  A  tolerable  hut  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  a  butt,  which  is  the 
kitchen  ;  a  benD,.an  inner  room  ;  and  a  byar,  where  the  cattle  are  housed; 
Frequently  the  partition  of  the  chambers  is  effected  by  an  old  blanket, 
or  a  piece  of  sail-cloth.  In  the  kitchen,  and  .frequently  in  the  inner 
room,  there  are  .cupboard-beds  for  the  family  ;  or,  what  .is  more  frequent, 
when  the  fire  on  the  ground  is  extinguished,  they  pu^.*their  bed  of  heath 
and  blankets  on  the  spot  where  it  has  burned,  on  account  of  the  ground 
being  dry.  A  true  farmer  loves  to  sleep  near  the  byar,  that  he  may 
hear  his  cattle  eat.  These  jpatriarchal  dwellings  frequently  tremble,  and 
sometimes  fall,  before  .the  fury  of  the  teinpest.  I  was  told  that  very 
far  north,  when  a  Highland  peasant  entertains  his  friends  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  glass  .of  whisky,  it  is  usual,  as  a  compliment  to  the  host,  to  drink 
to  his  roof-tree^  alluding  to  the  principal  beam,  which  by  its  weight 
enables  the  roof  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  mountain  squall,  and  which 
forms  the  great  protection  of  the  family  within  from  its  fury. 

‘A  house  with  an  upper  story  is  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  a 
lofted  hut*  I  was  informed  by  some  gentlemen,  who  had  long  resided 
in  the  Highlands,  that  in  some  of  these  miserable  habitations,  upon  tLjif 
return  from  grouse  shooting,  they  have  been  frequently  offered  a  glass 
of  excellent  white  or  red  wine,  as  well  as  whisky.  Anotlier  Hightaud 
gentleman  informed  me,  that  these  mountaineers  are  so  attached  to  their 
mud  or  peat  hovels,  that,  although  he  had  .  erected  for  some  of  his  tenants 
neat  stone  cottages,  they  c  ontinued  to^prefer  their  former  dwellings,  liie 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands. 

^  The  Highland  pe^ots,  like  tlie  Iri^h,  are  very  much  attached  to 
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their  dunghills,  'which  are  constructed  close  to  their  doors.  To  such  a 
pitch  of  fondness  is  this  carried,  that  upon  an  order  being  issued  that  no 
one  should  raise  tneir  dunghill  in  the  streets  of  Gallendar,  one  old  lady 
is  said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  that  she  was  not  deprived  of  hers  by 
this  clean  and  cruel  decree,  for  she  had  made  it  in  a  back  room.’  p.  403. 

When  the  knight  catches  a  good  story,  he  does  not  iriind 
its  having  a  slight  deeree  of  improbability  or  exaggeration. 
We  have  a  toh  raklv  good  opinion,  however,  of  his  general 
personal  veracity.  He  dearly  loves  a  little  innocent  mirth, 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Highlanders;  but  he  is 
very  far  from  the  slightest  iniention  to  degrade*  them,  by 
any  of  the  curious  anecdotes  he,  gives.  He  introduces  a 
still  greater  number  of  pictures  and  stories  tending  to  ex¬ 
hibit  them  in  possession  of  ail  the  noblest  virtues. 

His  admiration  every  where  does  justice  to  the  magnificence 
of  nature  in  the  Higlilands;  he  celebrates  many  scenes  as 
striking  as  the  following,  and  often  in  language  less  over¬ 
charged  with  epithets. 

*  Afterwards  we  followed  the  line  of  the  river  Awe,  which  is  very 
long,  d^p,  black,  narrow,  and  rapid,  flowing  into  Loch  Etive.  Our 
course  lay  through  copses  of  weeping  birch  and  hazel,  along  the  foot  of 
the  stupendous  and  rugged  Cruachan  Ben,  a  mountain  measuring  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
twenty  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base.  This  Alpine  scenery,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  evening  advanced,  was  at  once  awful  and  tremendous ; 
frequently  the  road  extended  along  a  frightful  precipice,  overhanging 
Loch  Awe,  wh  ch  lay  in  many  places  a  prodigious  depth  below  us,  and 
which  we  occasionally  saw,  through  the  openings  of  trees  impending 
over  it,  reflecting  star  for  star  of  the  cloudless  sky.  in  its  clear,  but 
sable  mirror  of  waters ;  whilst  huge  shattered  fragments  of  rock,  ar¬ 
rested  in  their  descent  by  projecting  crags,  impended  awfully  and  fright¬ 
fully,  far  above  us,  on  the  sides  of  this  mighty  mountain,  deriving  in¬ 
creased  magnitude  and  horror  from  the  shadows  of  the  night,  the  solemn 
silence  of  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  melancholy  murmur  of 
remote  waterfalls.  The  superstition  oft  the  neighbouring  peasants  still 
gives  currency  to  the  tradition  of  the  terrific  Bera,  to  whom  was  com¬ 
mitted  ‘‘  the  charge  of  the  awful  spring,”  conceived  to  be  the  source  of 
the  lake,  arid  who,  from  the  summits  of  Cruachan  Ben,  could  at  will 
pour  down  floods  on  the  fields  below.’  p.  505. 

On  the  whole,  vve  close  the  volume  in  good  temper  with 
Sir  John,  whose  manner  of  making  books  we  certainly  think 
needs  very  material  reformation,  but  who  gives  ns  in  every 
one  of  them  a  good  portion  of  valuable  information  and 
amusing  anecdote.  We  had  nearly  forgotten  his  explana¬ 
tory  address,  relative  to  a  recent  trial.  We  are  the  less  pro¬ 
voked  at  him  for  the  prosecution,'  in  consequence  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  failed,  and  of  its  failure  having  tended  to  confirm  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  But  he  protests  in  this  address,  that  he; 
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holds  the  liberty  of  the  press  n>ost  sacred,  and  that  the  ca¬ 
ricatures  in  the  satire,"  on  account  of  which  he  brought  his 
action,  were  the  chief  or  sole  offence  which  he  wished  to 
reach  witli  the  law.  We  think  such  burlesque  scratchings 
a  very  shabby  expedient  for  satiric  criticism  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  ;  but  we  think  too  that  they  could  do  Sir  John  no 
great  mischief :  if  the  purchasers  of  his  former  works  were 
pleased  with  them,  how'  many  of  them  would  be  likely  to 
renounce  their  opinion  of  his  qualihcatious,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  refuse  to  purchase  his  next  book,  simply  because  the  au¬ 
thor  had  been  caricatured  ?  But  even  if  his  expensive  books 
had  in  consequence  been  subjected  to  a  somewhat  more  limit-  . 
cd  sale,  it  cannot  be  impertinent  in  us  to  hint  to  his  mo¬ 
desty,  that  the  price  of  his  publications  previous  to  the  one 
before  us  is  no  less  than  seven  pounds  sterlings  and  that  men 
of  almost  equal  distinction  with  himself,  that  Bacon,  and 
Newton,  never  nublished  books  to  any  such  amount. 

•  Art.  II  The  Life  of  Saint  Neot,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Brothers  to  King 
Alfred.  By  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Ruan  Lany- 
horne,  Cornwall.  8vo.  pp.  388.  Price  10s,  6d.  Stockdale.  1809. 

T'HE  point  of  view,  in  which  this  work  is  presented  to  us, 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  but  produce  some  serious  impres¬ 
sion'  on  the  mind  of  any  person  accustomed  to  literary  em¬ 
ployment.  The  hand  of  the  writer  was  arrested  by  that  of 
death,  amidst  the  occupation  of  conducting  his  volume 
through  the  press  ;  and  his  cessation  from  a, long  _  life  of  phi¬ 
lological  toil  and  contention  was  announced  to  the  publisher, 
by  the  return  of  a  sheet  uncorrected  from  a  distant  extremity 
of  our  island.  Neither  was  this  polemic  veteran  merely  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  last  period  of  life  in  actual  composition.  In  a 
letter,  dated  but  two  months  before  his  death,  we  meet  with 
these  prospective  annunciations ;  “  My  present  work  will  be 
followed  by  another,  next  year,— History  of  Oxford :  yet, 
that  will  be  merely  a  small  work,  an  octavo,  like  this,  at 
present.  Both  wdl  be  followed  by  a  third,  much  larger  in 
size,  and  significancy, — A  History  of  London,  quite  new, 

and  original,  and  fit  to  make  a  quarto.” - Go  to  now,  ye 

that  say,  To~dayor  to^morrofwwe  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  ihere  a  year,  fiCc.  For  what  is  your  Ife  ?  Js  it  not  a 
vapour,  that  appeareth for  a  little  time,  and  that  vanisheth  away  ? 
For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  if  the  lord  will,  xve  shall  live,  and 
do  this,  or  that*. 

If  the  characteristic  ardour  of  the  author’s  antiquarian  pur¬ 
suits  involved  him  in  a  literal  neglect  of  this  salutary  precept, 

*  James,  iv.  13,  14,  15, 
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ami  if  his  decease  exhibits  the  vanity  of  human  expectations  in  a 
striking  light,-  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  infer,  as  a  consequence, 
that  he  was  either  thoughtless  of  eternity,  or  unprepared  to 
enter  on  that  awful  period  of  human  existence.  We  have 
known  him  only  by  his  publications.  Piety  seems  often  to 
have  pervaded,  ai^  influenced,  his  historical  researches:  and  • 
if  unhappily  alloyed  by  a  measure  of  superstition,  or  inadequate 
to  the  suppression  of  dogmatic  and  acrimonious  propensities, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  intimate  approbation,  though  it  can  j 
no  longer  alTord  encouragement,  than  to  expatiate  in  censure, 
which  nc  more  can  serve  the  purpose  of  admonition.  The 
vorky  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  public,  alone  demands 
our  scrutiny :  its  author  has  already  appeared  before  an  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  tribunal  ;•  where  we,  ere  long,  shall  meet  him. 

Little  more  is  known,  by  most  of  our  countrymen,  con¬ 
cerning  St.  Neot,  than  that  a  town  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
another  in  Cornwall,  bear  his  name.  Neither  will  the  more 
learned  of  our  readers  probably  be  less  surprised  than  others, 
to  see  him  designated,  in  the  title  of  this  article,  as  the  . 
oldest  brother  to  king  Alfred.  His  right  to"  that  distinction  is, 
notwithstanding,  so  plausibly  supported  by  Mr.  W.  that  the 
chief  objection  to  its  admission  seems  to  arise  from  its  having 
so  long  lain  dormant.  This,  indeed,  we  think  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  full  extent  of  those  honours,  to  which  .otir 
author  has  laid  claim  on  behalf  of  the  saint.  -  That  a  king 
of  the  east  and  south  Saxons,  and  of  Kent,  should  resign  his 
actual  dominions,  and  even  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retiring  to  a  monastery; 
and  that  such  sacrifices  should  not  have  been  generally  and 
loudly  celebrated  by  churchmen,  who,  in  his,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages,  were  almost  exclusively  the  dispensers  of  his¬ 
torical  fame, — exceeds  our  capacity  of  belief,  unless  on 
stronger  grounds  than  we  can  yet  discover  for  its  support.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  by  an  extract  which  Leland  {Collect 
tanea,  tom.  iv.  p.  13.)  made  from  a. very  ancient  manuscript 
life  of  St.  Neot,  that  he  7i'as  a  son  of  Ethclwulph,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  brother  of  Alfred.  It  is  also- certain,  that  a  son  of 
Ethelwulph  (born  apparently  while  -he  held-  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  &c.  subordinately  to  his  father  Egbert)  was  endowed 
by  hini  with  that  monarchy,  when .  Ethelwulph  himself  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  This-  son 
makes  no  farther  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  after 
the  year  851,  at  which  time  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Danes  in  defence  of  his  own  territories. '  It  also  appears, 
subsequently,  that  a  man  of  the  same  name  with  this  son  oi 
Ethelwulph,  and  intitled  an  early  resigned  both  his  property 
and  his  person  to  the  very  monastery^  in  which  St;  Neot, 
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about  the  same  time,  is'  known  to  have  officiated  as  a  priests 
That  a  tradition  hnd  been  preserved,  though  obscurely,  al¬ 
most  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  that  St.  Neot  had  been 
a  king,  appears  moreover  from  a  painted  window  which  still 
remains  in  the  church  named  after  him  in  Cornwall ;  and 
finally,  that  St.  Neot  was  nearly  related  to  Alfred,  has  been 
admitted  by  all .  the  historians  who  have  spoken  of  him,  and 
whose  writings  have  been  handed  down  to  ns. 

The  most  rational  solution  of  these  difficulties,  seems  to 
be  this:  Athelstan,  whom,  Mr.  W.  has  aimed  to. identify  with 
St.  Neot,  was  born  many  years  before  any  other  of  Ethel- 
ffulph’s  sons,  when  Ethelwiilph  was  very  young,  and  proba¬ 
bly  (as  Matthew  of  Westminster  intimates)  before  he  was 
married.  Ethelwulph,  notsvithstanding,  when  he  acceded  to 
the  West  Saxon  throne,  having  yet  either  no  other  children, 
or  none  but  infants,  appointed  Athelstan,  (perhaps  merely 
pro  tempore)  to  reign  in  Kent,'  of  which  he  had  himself  been 
king,  during,  his  father  Egbert’s  life.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest 
legitimate  son  of  Ethelwulph,  (possibly  instigated  by  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Athelstan)  in  855  took  advantage  of  his  father’s  ab¬ 
sence  to  seize  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  ;  the  government  of 
which,  Ethelwulph,  on  his  return,  resigned  to  him,  resum¬ 
ing  the  dominion  of  Kent,  and  retaining  the  royal  title  ; 
while  Ethelbald,  though  possessed  of  the  chief  power,  con-' 
tented  himself  with  that  of  duke.  If  on  this  occasion,  Athel¬ 
stan,  as  might  be  expected,  relinquished  .his  kingdom  in 
favour  of  his  dethroned  father,  it  is  probable  that  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  edrl  won  Id  be  allowed  to  him.  These 
events  suggest  a  reasonable  motive  for  his  retirement,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  which  Ethei- 
wulpb,  in  that  very  year,  enriched  with  a  large  endowment, 
at  the  same  mo.tTient  in  which  he  declared  his  assent  to  eart 
Athelstan' s  donation. 

Supposing  this  train  of  circumstances,  (which  are  perfectly 
consonant  ta  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  times,)  to 
have  been  connected  with  Athelstan’s  descent  from  a  throne 
|o  a  monastic  cell,  not  only  would  the  eclat  of  such  a  change 
in  his  condition  be  essentially  diminished,  but  the  state  of 
public  affairs  would  render  it  palpably  inexpedient  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  event.  On  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  a  change  of  names  was,  and  is  still,  customary  ;  and  it 
n^as  desirable  that  Athelstan  should  merge  in  that ,  which  he 
assumed  6n  the  occasion.  Mr.  W.  with  much  probability 
derives  it  from  NrorTdj,  a  littlo  one;  an  appellation  which 
®'ght  be  chosen  eithw  from  humility,  or  policy ;  if  it  did 
refer  to  his  stature,  which  tradition  represents  as  be* 
'uw  the  common  size.  .  Under  the  name  of  Neotusy  and>in 
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the  successive  characters  of  monk,  hermit,  and  presi< 
dent  of  a  new  monastery,  Athelstan  acquired  a  renown, 
which  eclipsed  that  of  his  former  dignity,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  no  offence  to  his  reigning  brethren.'  He  at¬ 
tained  to  great  eminence  for  ' those  •  pious  qualities  which 
were  then  most  in  repute  ;  was  revered  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  highest  ■  order,  and  especially  by  his  youngest 
brother  Alfred  ;  was  canonised  at  his  death ;  and  has  been 
complimented,  by  succeeding  ages,  with  signal  miraculous 
endowments,  in  return  for  their  oblivion  of  his  once  ele¬ 
vated  sphere  of  worldly  dignity. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  forms,  in  our  judgement,  the  most 
interesting  epoch  in  our  whole  national  history.  Whatever 
was  intimately  connected  with  him,  if  insignificant  in  itself, 
acquires  a  relative  importance,  like  the  habitation  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  of  some  great  and  good  man  deceased.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to  be  worth  the  pains 
which  Mr.  W.  has  taken,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
degree  of  that  affinity  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  subsisted  between  Alfred  and  St.  Neot.  The  interest 
which  a  biographical  work  may  reasonably  .  be  expected  to 
CKcite,  depends  however  more  on  what  teas  rfowe  by  the  per¬ 
son  of  whom  it  treats,  than,  on  the  question,  who  he  was: 
and  if  we  have  dwelt  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
Mr.  W.’s  discussion,  .on  the  latter  inquiry,  .than  we  may  do 
on  that  of  the  former,  it  is  only  because  on  this  point  he  has 
afforded  us  less  satisfaction. 

The  centuries,  both  preceding  and  following  the  age  of 
St.  Neot,  abounded  with  ecclesiastics,  who  have  attained  to 
no  small  eminence  in  historical  or  legendary  records,  either 
as  benefactors  or  as  disturbers  of  mankind.  Some  of  our 
contemporaries  would  doubtless  assign  to  the  latter  class 
tliose  pious,  zealous,  and  learned  monks,  of  Iona,  who,  after 
the  example  of  their  founder  Colum,  diffused  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  gospel  in  Britain  and  many  parts  of  Europe, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Pagan  ‘religion,’  We  how¬ 
ever  are  so  fanatical,  as  to  estimate  their  labours  higher  even 
than  those  of  the  venerable  Bede,  whose  compositions  exhibit 
a  measure  of  learning  and  of.  exertion  that  is  truly  asto¬ 
nishing  at  so  dark  a  period.  Succeeding  priests  acquired 
equal  renown  with  any  of  the  former,  but  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind,  as  successful  candidates  for  political  authority- 
With  none  of  these,  did  St.  Neot  enter  the  lists  of  competi¬ 
tion.  His  prudence,  and  probably  his  piety,  deterred  hi® 
from  setting  an  example  of,  turbulence  to  the  Dunstans  ai® 
the  Beckets  of  the  next  following  centuries  :  and  neither  the 
activity  of  his  zeal,  nor  the  extent  of  his  learning,  qualifi®* 
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liim  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  a  Colum,  or  a  Rede.  There 
was  liowever  another  line  of  usefulness,  of  no  slight  import¬ 
ance  to  mankind,  open  to  ecclesiastics  at  that  time  much 
„,ore  than  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  veneration  which 
«as  then  paid  to  them,  by  the  higher,  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  ranks,  of  our  countrymen.  They  had  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  of  administering  advice  and  admoni¬ 
tion  to  those,  who  of  all  men  most  need,  yet  seldomcst  re¬ 
ceive,  such  salutary  communications — we  mean  the  sovereigns 
of  states.  In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  and  duty,  which 
even  then  must  have  required  a  high  degree  of  aftectioiiate 

Itude,  St.  Neot,  if  we  may  credit  his  early  biographers 
•ell  as  our  oldest  historians,  was  by  no  means  deficient, 
y  concur  in  assuring  us,  that  he  severely  reproved  the 
it  Alfred,  for,  improprieties  which  disltonoured  the  early 
of  his  reign ;  and  several  of  them  moreover  assert,  that 
txcited  that  prince  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  university 
)xford.  But  of  these  substantial  honours,  Mr.  W.  has 
mred  to  deprive  him,  as  zealously  as  he  has  endeavoured 
e-assert  for  him  the  more  showy  dignities  of  royal  birth 
of  sovereign  power. 

ndeed,  the  volume  before  us  may  be  considered  as  a  speci- 
1  of  anew  kind  of  writings,  which  should  be  called 
biography  ;  and  w'e  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  becomes 
lionable.  It  will  afford  ample  scope  for  ingenuity,  and 
Hess  occupation  of  paper,  to  write  anew  the  lives  of 
ibrated  personages,  merely  to  prove  that  they  never  per¬ 
med  any  of  the  actions  which  have  commonly  been  at- 
mted  to  them.  This  is  completely  exemplified  in  the 
“sent  instance.  If  the  author  had,  agreeably  to  the  son¬ 
ic  advice  of  his  puhlislier,  prefixed  to  his  various  sec- 
ns  some  indication  of  their  contents,  they  must  have  run 
this  course; — Chap.  3.  Sect.  l.  St.  Neot’s  reproofs  of 
refuted. — Sect.  2.  His  recommendation  to  him  to  found 
chool  at  Oxford,  ditto. — Sect.  ^3.  His  building  the  church 
Cornwall,  ditto.  Chap.  4,.  Sect.  2.  Alfred’s  seclusion  in 
tielney,  ditto. — Sect.  3.  The  removal  of  St.  Neot’s  remains 
Huntingdonshire,  ditto. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  will  readily  excuse  us  from 
tenng  into  the  detail  of  all  these  negative  discussions# 
^leirtime,  and  ours,  would  be  ill  employed  in  the  fabrica- 
>n  of  historic  doubts,  or  working  our  weary  way^against 
e  powerful  current  of  authentic  records.  It  may  .suffice 
remark,  that  in  none  of  these  investigations  has  the  au-. 

ill  our  opinion,  established  his  positions  ;  and,  frequently, 
p  leaps  which  he  has  made  to  his  conclusions  have  r«- 
'"oed  us,  that 

V01..V.  '  A  a 
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trifles  light  as  air 

Are,  to  the  lealous,  conflrmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

We  can  better  agree  with  him  in  his  endeavours  to  account 
in  a  natural'  way,  for  facts,  which  he  supposes  to  have  be  * 
clothed  by  the  later  biographers  of  St.  Neot  with  a  super 
natural  garb.  These  form  the  principal  subject  o(  the  first 
section  of  his  work. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  the  long  pending  coiitro 
versy  between  our  two  universities,  coirceruiug  their  com 
parative  antiquity,  which  is  all'ected  by  the  opposition  of  our 
author  (though  an  Oxonian)  to  the  idea  that  Alfred  establish 
ed  a  seminary  at  Oxford  ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that  some  of  his  arguments  are  evidently  untenable, 
such,  we  regard  one,  on  which  he  lays  very  considerable 
stress;  that  Oxford  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  /!«/ 
Saxon  kingdom.  We  doubt  the  fact,  as  Oxford  originally 
belonged  to  that  kingdom,  and  therefore,  when  Egbert  re¬ 
duced  Mercia  to  subjection,  was  most  likely  to  be  reuniied 
to  its  former  government.  But  supposing  it  to  have  re 
mained,  nominally,  within  the  limits  of  Mercia,  that  king 
dom  having  been  reduced  in  Alfred’s  time  to  a  mere  pro 
vince,  he.-  might  as  well  establish  a  seminary  there,  as  within 
the  West  Saxon  boundary.  ^V’e  think  it  particularly  curious 
that  our  author  should  have  cited,  in  support  of  his  arna-B| 
nient,  a  passage  of  Malmesbury,  which  •  asserts  that  Alfred’ 
successor  “constituted  two  bishops  ;  for  the  South  Saxon' 
Berney  ;  and  for  the  Mercians^  Cenulph,  at  the  city  of  Dor 
Chester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,”  p.  116 :  as  if  the  san 
authority  which  constituted  a  bishop  over  the  Mercian* 
could  not  found  a  school  among  them  !  But  he  adds,  froi 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  the  same  king  “  seized  Londr 
and  Oxford,  and  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  provintw 
of  Mercia.”  This  proves  that  Mercia  was,  previously,  bi 
a  province  of  Edward’s  kingdom,  under  a  separate,  but  i.'. 
bordinate  government :  and  that  its  being  in  that  conditior 
in  Alfred’s  time,  did  not  prevent  him  from  exerting  hitt 
self  for  the  prosperity  of  its  principal  cities,  is  evident 
for  Asser  informs  us,  that  London,  (one  of  those  here  name' 
was  rebuilt  by  Alfred,  after  it  had  been  depopulated  by  slang' 
ter,  and  destroyed  by  conflagration.* 

The  first  section  of  Mr.  W.’s  fourth' chapter  relates  to 


.♦  An.  886.  ALlfied  Angulsaxonum  rex,  post  incendia  urbium  su- 
gesque  p  pulorum  Londoniam  civitatem  honoriflcc  restauravit,  et  habt 
bilem  fecit ;  quam  genero  suo  iEtheredo  Merciorum  comiti  conunrod?'^ 
#ervandam.  Camdeni  ADglica,&c.  Frankf.  1602.  f.  15. 
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chronicle  published  by  Gale,  in  his  Scriptores  XV  Ilisfo- 
ri(e  Briiannicce,  &c.  with  the  title  of  Ckronieon  Fani  Sancti 
Keoti,  which  it  bears  in  a  MS.  found  by  Leland  in  the  time 
of  Henty  VIII  at  St.  Neot’s  in  Hiintingdonshii'e.  Our  au¬ 
thor  clearly  demonstrates  this  to  be  a  performance  of  Asser, 
which  had  been  controverted  :f  but  he  makes  some  strange 
mistakes  respecting  it. '  “  1  shall  distinguish  it,”  says  he, 
“  by  the  title  of  his  Annals which  unfortunately  is  the 
same  that  Leland  used  for  Asser’s  treatise  De  Ailfredi  rebus 
gestis,  commonly  called  his  life  of  Alfred — we  say  unfortii^ 
mlel^f  because  on  no  other  ground  he  charges  Leland  with 
attributing  that  to  the  Annals,  which  he  evidentiy  meant  of 
the  Life.  Both  works  might  indeed  justly  be  called  Annal.c,- 
being  written  in  the  form  which  is  usually  designed  by  the 
title.  Hence  also,  when  Leland,  speaking  of  the  Chronicou 
Fani  Neoti,  calls  it  “  a  book,  which  has  reduced  annals  of 
Askr  into  an  epitome  f  So  plainly,”  says  Mr.  W.  “was 
Leland  acquainted  with  the  life,  as  to  know  it  was  merely 
an  epitome  of  the  annals  Leland,  on  the  contrary,  knewj 
and  said,  that  what  our  author  distinguishes  as  the  annals,  is 
really  an  epitome  of  the  life.  Mr.  W.  seems  to  -have  been 
deceived  by  the  superior  extent  of  the  whole  annals,  to 
that  of  the  life;  not  observing  or  considering-  that  the  an¬ 
nals,  which  embrace  a  ntuch  greater  length  of  time  than  the 
life,  comprise  all  that  relates  to  Alfred  within  less  than 
half  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  Asser’s  narrative  of  his 
life.  ' 

For  the  ground  which  there  is  to  believe,  that  tlte  former 
part  of  Alfred’s  reign  exposed  him  justly  to  the  reproof  of  his 
pious  elder  brother,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  several  ex¬ 
tracts,  on  the  subject,  from  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  in  our  review  of  that  valuable  work,  (vol.  iii.  pp.  17 — 79.) 
Mr.  Turner’s  authorities,  and  conclusions,  appear  to  us  much 
too  strong,  to  be  subverted  by  the  objections  with  which  Mr.. 
W.'has  assailed  this  part' of  Alfred’s  history.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  seeming,  inconsistency,  between,  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  which  Asser  ascribes  to  Alfred  front  his  early  youth,  and 
the  acknowledgement  which  he  notwithstanding  makes,  that 
fhe  signal  calamities  which  befel  him  were  7iot  tindesencdly 
inflicted.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  haughtiness  and 
severity,  with  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have  disgusted  his  sub- 

T  Hie  labour  to  this  effect  appears' to  be  wholly  disinterested ;  for  the 
’'fry  account  of  Alfred's ‘^degraded’ condition,  which  he  asserts  to -have 
^ri  interpolated  in  Asset’s' ^  Alfred,  \s  verbatim  the  same' in  the 

Mro'nkdn  Neoti,  which  he  maintains  to  be  a  'genuine  composition  of 

^  .  * 
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jects,  to  Ills  consciousness  of  a  vast  superiority  of  attainrhcuts, 
and  his  indignation  against  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  sttipi. 
dity  which  then  so  generally  prevailed  over  all  classes  among 
them.  If  this,  as  is  pr<»bahle,  was  particularly  directed  a- 
gainst  the  Saxon  Clergy,  on  whom  it  was  most  incumbent  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  useful  learning,  we  may  impute 
some  share  of  the  severity  of  St.  Neot’s  reproofs  to  his  cle¬ 
rical  partialities,  without  derogating  from  the  honour  that  is 
due  to  his  fidelity  and  fortitude.  The  asperity  of  his  admo¬ 
nitions  might,  perhaps,  tend  to  diminish  their  immediate  uti¬ 
lity  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  recollected  by  Alfred  with 
the  most  salutary  effect,  when  his  heart  w’as  humbled,  and 
softened,  by  adversity  and  retirement. 

Mr.  W.  however,  denies  that  retirement  to  have  been  so 
solitary  and  defenceless,  as  it  has  been  represented,  generally, 
by  our  historians.  The  trifling  variations,  which  occur  among 
the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  seem  to  us  fatber  to  confirm 
than  to  invalidate  their  testimony ;  as  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred,  that  their  information  was  derived  from  witnesses 
who  were  not  in  compact.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  whether 
Denevulf,  (the  peasant  who  harboured  Alfred,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  raised  by  him  to  the  episcopal  order)  was  originally  a 
swine-herd,  or  a  cow-herd.  He  might  be  both  ;  for, .  although 
Athelney,  in  its  former,  as  well  as  in  its  present  state,  seems 
to  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  pasture  of  cows  than  of 
hogs,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  latter  animals  betray  anv 
aversion  •  to  water  and  mud.  To  avoid  sticking  fast  in  the 
subject,  we  shall  quit  the  reputed  isle  of  Athi  lney,  after  re¬ 
marking  that  our  author’s  description  of  it  implies  him  to  have 
touched  at  it,  when  passing,  by  the  straight  road,  from  Taun¬ 
ton  to  Glastonbury.  Of  the  ruins  at  the  last  mentioned  place, 
lie  introduces  a  particular  description,  when  treating  of  St 
Neot’s  retirement  there ;  as  he  does;  more  opportunely,  of 
the  church  in  Cornwall,  which  is  denominated  after  the  saint, 
when  speaking  of  his  residence  on  that  spot.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter  account,  which  will  peculiarly  gratify  the  antiquarian 
reader,  Mr.  W.  acknowledges  his- obligations  to  a  worthy  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  vicitiity,  whose  work  on  'Latin  Grammar  tve 
had  the  pleasure  to  recommend  in  our  third  volume,  p.  633  * 

Our  author  supposed  all  that  remains  of  tlie  royal  sain* 
to  be  still  contained  in  a  hole,  formed  for  the  purpose,  in 
a  wair  of  the  Cornish  church.  This  is" only  a  small  quantity 
of  mould  ;  whereas  the  Huntingdonshire  church  'exhibitetl 
a  set  of  ■  bones,  as  living, belonged  to  St.  Neot.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  regard  the  claim  of  tlie  latter,  as  the  more 


*  Festuca  Crammaticaj  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lyoe,  of  Lidccard. 
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substantial  of  the  two ;  notwithstanding  Mr.  W.’s  argument* 
to  prove  that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  Barius  or  Barr,  the 
contidential  attendant  of  St.  Neot,  and  that  in  no  other 
sense  it  ever  appertained  to  his  master.  In  the  present  age, 
there  is  little  danger  of  litigation  on  such  a  question ;  but 
should  it  unexpectedly  arise,  we  would  recommend. a  com¬ 
promise  ;  on  the  ground,  that,  after  the  body  of  St.  Neot  had 
returned  to  dust,  it  might  be  carefully  treasured  up  in 
Cornwall,  while  the  less  perishable  parts  were '  removed  to 
Kiiiesbury,  the  name  by  vvhich  one  quarter  of  the  town  of 
St.  Neot’s  in  Huntingdonshire  is  still  distinguished.  Irseems 
unlikely,  that  the  mere  removal  of  Barius  to  that  place,  after 
his  master’s  death,  should  have  occasioned  the  change  which 
was  indisputably  made  in  its  appellation;  One  point  of 
Mr.  W.’s  argument  on  the  subject,  is  cxceecUugly  curious. 
He  alledges  that  the  bones  of  St.  Neot  co//W  w/  be  removed 
from  his  Huntingdonshire  church  to  Croyland,  and  back 
again,  as  some  have  asserted,  because  a  history  of  that  place 
at  that  period,  is  silent  respecting  it  *.  yet  he  admits  that  the 
bones  of  Barius  were  thus  remov  ed,  and  were  then  believed 
to  be  those  of  St.  Neof ! 

Connected,  rather  o.ddly,  with  this  question,  we  Have  an 
investigation  of  the  existence  of  Moose  Deer  in  Ireland,  and 
in  England,  even  so, lately  as  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the 
Irish  Moose  Deer,  however,  are  said  to  be  “  exalted  in  dig¬ 
nity  of  head  and  horns,  in  proportion  as  they  are  inferior 
in  size  of  body,”  we  presume  that  the  name  must  have  been 
given  to  some  very  different  animal ;  because  tbe  Moose 
(leer,  or  elk,  which  is  common  in  Canada,  is  much  larger 
and  higher  in  the  body,  but  lower  in  the  head,  tlian  the 
common  stag. 

Mr.  W.  has  very  commendably  inserted,  by  way  of  appen¬ 
dix  to  his  work,  three  Latin  biographical  accounts  of  St.  Neot, 
of  which  he  procured  copies  from  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  and  Magdalen  libraries  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  last,  which  narrowly  escaped  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cottonian  library,  is  the  least  important,  having 
been  published  by  Capgrave,  in  1316,  from  the  original  by 
Joliii,  Vicar  of  Tinmoiiih,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
other  two  are  of  earlier  date,  being  written,  one  wholly  in 
verse,  another  chiefly  in  prose,  by  William  Ramsey,  who 
was  abbot  of  .Croyland  in  the  twelfth  century. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  posthumous  work  of  a  learn¬ 
ed,  laborious,  and  acute  antiquary,  as  a  valuable,  though  not 
as  a  very  important  accession,  to  our  documents  of  national 
history.  It  is  harmless,  amusing,  and  in  some  respects  in- 
■structive.  Its  defects  are  too  obvious  to  be  ensnaring, 
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and  may  be  nsefnl,  as  warninojs,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  our  history  and  antiquities.  They  plainly  sug¬ 
gest  the  expediency  of  diffidence,  on  obscure  subjects ;  of 
modesty,  on  controverted  points ;  of  cool  persevei*ance  in 
historical  research  ;  and  of  temperance  and  mildness  on  every 
topic  of  literary  investigation.  Having  extended  our  article 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  propriety,  we  abstain  from  enlarging 
it  with  extracts ;  the  author’s  style  being  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  his  present  volume  being  sufficiently  cheap  to 
be  purchased  by  all  who  feel  ati  interest  in  the  subject. 


Art.  HI.  Translations  in  Poetry  and  Prose  ftom  the  Greek,  Poets  and 
Prose  jiuthors,  consisting  of  a  Chronological  Series  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  scarce,  and  faithful  Translations  extant,  and  several  never  before 
published.  By  Francis  Lee,  A.  M.  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
Vol,  1.  Part  I.  [Hesiod.]  royal  8vo.  pp.  60.  Price  6s.  Miller.  1808. 


"pHIS  translation  of  the  writings  of  Hesiod  is,  as  the  title- 

page  imimrts,  the  commencement  of  a  very  voluminous 
work.  The  whole  collection  of  translations  will  form  twenty- 
seven  volumes,  of  which  the  specimen  now  presented  to  the 
public,  together  with  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  will  constitute  the  first.  It  is  the  intention  of 
'  the  compiler  to  choose,  of  two  or  more  good  English  trans¬ 
lations,  that  which  is  judged  the  closer  to  the  original.  He 
also  purposes  to  make  what  alterations  may. appear  advis¬ 
able  to  him,  in  the  versions  which  he  shall  select.  Notes  from 
various  hands  will  accompany  the  text,  and  with  these  the 
same  liberty  of  alteration  will  be  taken. 

‘  The  English  style  is  corrected  in  various  places  ;  obsolete  terms, 
spellings,  idioms,  and  inequalities  of  verses  are  adjusted,  but  with  as  spar¬ 
ing  a  hand  as  possible.  Lives  and  prefaces  that  were  wanting,  are  given 
by  the  editor.  Multitudes  of  useless  notes  are  rejected,  which  would  fill 
up  great  quantities  of  letter-press,  waste  much  time,  and  distract  the  at¬ 
tention  in  perusal.  All  the  notes  are  omitted,  containing  the  literary  con¬ 
ceits  of  commentators,  and  pedantic  displays  of  learning  ;  as  well  as  those 
presuming  to  supply  judgment  for  the  reader.  Prolix  comments  arc 
.  abridged  and  compressed,  and  useful,  concise  notes  selected,  and  others 
added,  by  which  the  text  may  be  elucidated  and  explained.  Latin  notes, 
and  others  unintelligible  to  an  English  reader,  are  rejected,  and  Eng  lish 
notes  of  equal  import  substituted,  where  requisite,  in  their  places.  The 
critic,  who  seeks  for  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Lathi  notes,  must  be  referred  to 
the  voluminous  original  scholia  on  the  ancient  authors.  For  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  general  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  our  own  tongue,  freed  from  the  dead  languages,  and  united 
with  conciseness,  p.  i.x.^ 

We  think  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  so  vast  a  mass  of 
Grecian  literature  would  have  been  acceptable  to  English 
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readers  at  large.  The  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  with 
vihicii  learned  men  pursued  the  study  of  th<-‘  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  at  the  irvival  of  letters,  and  the  admiratiou 
of  them  which  was  tiaturally  communicated  to  common  mindsi 
have  long  subsided  ;  and  both  tlie  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
bv  a  customary  revulsion,  have  gone  into  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  blamah'e  ind-fferencr  or  di.-.like.  A  poet  would  be 
apt  to  tell  us,  that  he  hoars,  or  seems  to  hear,  the  mourning 
of  the  muse  of  ancient  poesy,  about  to  take  her  last  leave 
of  our  island,  and  afraid  that  the  world  will  not  afford  her 
another  place  of  refuge. 

“  The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament; 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edg  d  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent.’* 

Milton’s  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity. 

Philosophy  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  not  the 
magic  inspirations  of  poetic  genius,  but  the  cool  dictates  of 
a  vigorous  mind;  it  is  not  the  effusions  of  elevated  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  elaborate  investigations  of  reason;  it  is  not  the 
warm  and  high-wrought  colouring  of  fanev,  but  the  naked 
glory  of  truth,  which  men  now  chiefly  profess  to  admire. 
The  straightest  and  easiest  road  to  celebrity,  is  through  a 
well-conuucted  analysis  of  divers  gases,  or  an  ingenious 
structure  of  political  economy.  The  design,  therefore,  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  large  collection  of  translations  from 
the  Greek,  is  ill-timed,  even  if  it  be  accomplished  ui  the  most 
able  manner.  And  we  cannot  flatter  any  compiler  with  a 
hope  that  he  will  increase  his  fame  or  his  wealth  by  such  an 
undertaking. 

We  object  to  the  author’s  method  of  conducting  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  .\s  it  was  stated  in  the  outset,  he  makes  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  text  where  he  thinks  it  necessary.  This  liberty 
he  has  taken  with  the  translation  of  Hesiod  now  before  the 
public;  and  he  purposes  to  treat  all  future  translations  in 
the  same  way.  If  Mr.  Lee  thinks  of  improving  the  different 
Works  by  this  means,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  result  on  the 
public  mind,'  w'e  do  not  so  much  wonder.  For  some  men  are 
••pt  to  suppose,  that  their  own  touches  would  improve  the 
ttiost  fluished  pieces ;  and  are  able  to  despise  any  popular 
clamour  which  may  be  excited  against  them,  being  supported 
“y  Hn  inward  consciousness  that  they  subserve  the  cause  of 
•iterature  and  truth.  But  if  he  supposes. that  he  shall  recom¬ 
mend  the  work  by  this  liberty  of  emendation,  we  wonder 
much  at  the  strangeness  of  his  misconception.  Who  that 
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has  been  accustomed  to  admire  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  any 
other  eminent  translator  ;  who  that  lias  only  heard  of  tlic 
praises  of  the  English  Iliad  and  v^lneid,  would  choose  to  read 
a  translation  which  he  knew  had  been  changed  in  various 
places,  according  to  the  will  of  the  compiler?  A  poeni  is  not 
like  ti  common  treatise  on  Oxygen,  which  might  be  re« 
vised  or  corrected  by  successive  inquirers.  We  should  not 
be  much  gratified  to  hear  of  Paradise  Lost  improved,  or  of 
some  tender  piissages  thrown  into  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,  or  of  a  new  stanza  added  to  Alexander’s  Feast  by  an 
unknown  hand.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  blending  a 
poem  and  its  author  together,  that  they  both  pass  under  the 
same  name.  ‘Milton’  designates  the  writings  of  the  man 
who  bore  that  name,  as  well  as  the  man  himself.  We  should 
almost  as  soon  think  of  altering  his  personal  identity,  as  the 
identity  of  his  compositions  ;  and  propose  amputating  a  foot 
or  an  arm  witli  a  view  to  graft-another  man’s  in  the  stead  of 
them,  as  expunging  lines  from  his  poem  to  make  room  for 
improvements.  Such  an  amended  composition  would,  in  our 
estimation,  very  aptly  illustrate  the  description  of  Horace  in 
the'  ojie'ning  of  his  epistle  on  the  art  of  poetry,  “  Humano 
capiti  cervieem  pictor.equinani,”  &c. 

The  compiler's  niethod  of  conducting  the  present  work  is 
objectionable  on  another  ground.  He  makes,  the  closeness  of 
a  translation  a  cause  of  prercrence.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
old  notions,  which  prevailed  about  this  species  ot  composi- 
tion  before  the  time  of  Dryden,  were  clToctually  exploded  by 
his  or.?cular  dictate's  on  the  subiect.  We  are  ih.cretorc  both 
astonished  and  grieved  to  i^ce  a  writer,  in  these  last  times 
ot  classical  literature,  so  ignorant,  or  so  contemptuous,  of 
the  natural  laws  of  translation.  For  of  ignorance  or  contu¬ 
macy  we  must  accuse  him,  when  he  thinks  closeness  (as 
that  term  is  commonly  understood)  an  excellence  in  a  poeti¬ 
cal  version.  Every  language,  and  especially  a  language  car¬ 
ried  to  its  highest  poin^  of  improvement,  has  its  peculiar 
idioms,' metaphors,  and  turns;  which,  if  t\y^y  are  closely 
followed  in  a  translation,  are  either  nonsensical,  or  disgust¬ 
ing.  It  is  allowed,  that  Dryden,  who  sa^v^  til e  t  e  e  ^ 
avoiding  thisLault,  has  frequently  fallen  into  it  ;  probably  be¬ 
cause  a  mind  used  to  Homan  mvides  of  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing,  from  long  study  of  the  language,  is  not  always  aware  of 
a  peculiarity  which  an  English  reader  would  instantly  per¬ 
ceive.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  muses  at  once, 
should  a  translation  be  preferred  because  it  is  chargeable 
with  this  imperfection?  The  union  ot  English  words  and 
J^atin  idioms  is  like  one  of  those  chemical  solutions  'which 
.  nciiiralize  the  properties  of  each  ingredient.  And,  what  is 
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still  worse,  the  poetical  tertiuvi  quid  thus  produced  is  good 
for  nothing.  It  has  neiher  the  novelty  of  an  original  com¬ 
position,  nor  the  elegant  likeness  of  a  skilful  imitation. 

The  present  translaton  of  Hesiod,  which  Mr.  Lee  has 
chosen  for  the  o)>enir^  number  of  his  compilation,*  was 
written  by  Thomas  Coole.  The  writings  of  this  Greek  poet, 
who  is  afftrnied  to  be  rore  ancient  even  than  Homer,  are  on 
various  accounts  intcroting  to  the  English  reader.  Their 
high  antiquity  will  reciinmcnd  them  to  those,  who  wish  to 
compare  the  eft’orts  of  the  luunan  mind,  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  society,  with  those  of  later  periods,  when  we  enjoy 
the  accumulated  cxpeience  of  many  generations,  benefited 
by  all  the  arts  of  civilzation.  Nor  is  there  small  delight  in 
contemplating  the  picure  of  domestic  life  and  social  man¬ 
ners,  which  the  penci  of  this  ancient  poet  drew  from  *  the 
original,  as  it  was  fouid  in  ins  own  times.  For  modes  of 
early  warfare,  and  sinnlc  negociation,  we  .may  have  recourse 
to  Homer.  For  the  labits  of  peace  and  humble  privacy,  we 
must  turn  to  Hesiod.  I'iicre  is  anotiier  circumstance  of  still 
more  powerful  interes.  than  those  already  mentioned.  Our 
great -epic  poet  drew  some  of  his  sublimest  notions,  from  the 
Theogony  of  this  Grtciau  bard ;  and  he  who  has  any  just 
feeling  of 'poetical  beauty,  or  any  curiosity  to  trace  noble 
expansions  of  though:  to  their  source,  will  read  passages 
with  pleasure  which  iiinistered  materials  to  the  mighty  ge¬ 
nius  of  Milton.' 

But  whether  Hesial  lias  poured  forth  the  dictates  of  his 
muse  in  flowing  numlers,  or  elegant  and  appropriate  words  ; 
whether  he  has  the  delicate  and  unexpected  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  skilful  allusions,  the  happy  combinations  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  various  undefinable  beauties  of  style  ;  in  short, 
whether  he  best  expresses  what  had  been  often  thought  be-  . 
fore  by  others,  are  points  of  no  moment  to- the  reader  of  a 
translation. .  He  is  dependent  on  the  translator  for  these  ex¬ 
cellences  ;  and  the  translator  must  depend  on  his  own  ge¬ 
nius,  which  may  convert  barbarous  prose,  provided  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  suitable,  into  an  elegant  F.nglish  version,  as  well  as 
the  most  loft}^  flights  of  Homer ;  dr  translate  the  noblest  rap¬ 
tures  of  poesy  into  doggrel  rhyme.  The  beauties  of  style 
in  a' translation,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  do  not  at  all  de- 
•  pend  on  the  original.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  written  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  in  monkish  language,  was  translated  by 
Castallio  into,  classical  J^atiu.  The  uncouth  satires  of  Dr. 
Donne  are  elegantly  versified  by  Mr.  Pope.  The  majestic 
form  of  Virgil  has  been  successfully  disguised  in  the’  plebeian 
garb  of  Dr.  T rapp. 

As,  however,  it  Is  essential  to  the  pleasure  of 'many  English 
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readers,  to  know  that  the  origina  author  is'  an  eminent 
poet,  we  will  assure  them  that  Hesid  is  pronounced  to  be  so, 
by  the  few  wlio  understand  the  beauies  of  his  style,  and  the 
thousands  wl»o  only  read  them.  Tie  excellences  for  which 
he  is  conspicuous  are,  sioiplicity  <f  language,  sweetness  of 
numbers,  an  impressive  gravity  of  a«dress,  and  perspicuity  in 
the  communication  of  his  thoughts  ;now  and  then  he  infuses 
ardour  into  his  verse,  and  soinetiin-s  he  rises  to  sublimity. 

Few'  passages  are  found  of  questioiable  meaning,  or  diffi-  ■ 
cult  interpretation,  in  the  poetry  of  fesiod.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  expected,  that  a  translattr  will  give  much  occa¬ 
sion  for  discussion  respecting  ths  sense  of  the  original. 
There  is  one  line,  however,  in  the  biginning  of  the  Works 
and  Days,  which  will  admit  of  a  mce  reasonable  significa¬ 
tion  than  the  translator  has  affixed  b  it. 

Kp4  avS^fluTTiO’*, 

PmJiwj  xay  xat  ir’  n/xar*  &C*  (i.  42.) 

is  thus  rendered  : — 

‘  Would  the  immortal  gods  on  men  bestow 
A  mind,  how  few  the  wants  of  life  o  know. 

They  all  the  year,  from  labour  free,  night  live 
On  wha^the  labour  of  a  day  might  jive.’  p.  18. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  poet  could  advance  the  doctrine 
which  is  broached  in  the  English.  Wiat  possible  degree  of 
'  abstemiousness,  consistent  w’ith  the  pretervation  of  life,  would 
be  sutficed  for  a  year  by  the  hardest  Ubour  for  a  single  day  ? 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  meaning  of  the  line  is,  that  the 
gods  had  concealed  or  withheld  fhe  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  which  were  enjoyed  dufing  the  fabled  age  of 
gold,  when  the  labour  of  a  day  might  gather  as  much  as  the 
temperate,  habits  of  a  year  would  corsumc.  We  can  only 
state  our  opinion  at  present,  without  giving  our  reasons  ;  for 
if  we  once  get  into  verbal '  criticism,  we  fear  the  patience  of 
our  readers  w’ould  be  put  to  a  very  severe  test.  Generally, 
the  thoughts  of  the  Grecian  poet  are  exhibited  with  sufficient 
fidelity.  The  versification  of  Cooke  is  tolerably  neat ;  some¬ 
times  it  approaches  to  elegance,  but  it  is  often  careless  and 
prosaic.  The  following  extract  is  an  instance  of  the  transla¬ 
tor’s  best  manner. 

*  O  !  would  I  had  my  hours  of  life  began 
Before  this  fifth,  this  sinful,  race  of  man  ; 

Or  had  I  not  been  call’d  to  breathe  the  day, 

TUI  the  rough  iron  age  had  pass’d  away  ! 

For  now,  the  times  are  such,  the  gods  ordain. 

That  ev’ry  moment  shall  be  wing’d  with  pain  ; 

Condemn'd  to  sorrows,  and  to  toil,  we  live  ; 

^  Rest  to  our  labour  death  alone  can  give  ; 
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And  yet,  amid  the  cares  our  lives  annoy. 

The  gods  will  'grant  some  iniervils  of  joy : 

/  But  how  degenhate  is  the  h  ur.anstatel 
Virtue  no  more  distinguishes  w4ic  great ; 

No  safe  reception  shall  ihe  stranger  find  ; 

Nor  shall  the  ties  of  blood,  or  friendship,  bind  ; 

Nor  shall  the  parent,  when  his  sons  are  nigh. 

Look  with  the  fondness  of  a  parentis  eye. 

Nor  to  the  sire  the  son  obedience  pay,  ' 

Nor  look  with  rev’rerce  on  the  locks  of  grey, 

But,  oh!  regardless  ot  the  powers  divine. 

With  bitter  taunts  shall  load  his  life's  decline* 

Revenge  and  rapine  shall  respect  comniand. 

The  pious,  just,  and  good,  neglect^  stand. 

The  wicked  shall  the  better  man  distress, 

The  righteous  suffer,  and  without  redress  ; 

Strict  honesty,  and  naked  truth,  shall  fail. 

The  perjur’d  villain,  in  hu  ar  ts,  prevail. 

Hoarse  Envy  shall,  unseen,  exert  her  voice, 

Attend  the  wretched,  and  in  ill  rejoice. 

At  last  fair  Modesty  arid  Justice^fly,' 

Rob’d  their  pure  limbs  in  white,  and  gain  the  sky ; 

From  the  wide  earth  they  reach  the  blest  abodes. 

And  join  the  grand  assembly  of  the  gods. 

While  mortal  men,  abandon'd  to  their  grief, 

Sink  in  their  sorrows,  hopeless  of  relief.'  pp.  21,  22. 

Idle  words  are  sometimes  introduced  to  eke  out  the  mea¬ 
sure.  ‘ 

*  May  I  nor  mine  the  righteous  paths  pursue. 

But  interest  only  ever  Jteep  in  view.'  p.  23. 

Insignificant  monosyllables  are  brought  forward  into  the 
most  conspicuous  and  public  place  to  form  a  rhyme. 

‘  But  he  that  js  not  wise  himself,  nor  can 
Hearken  to  wisdom,  is  an  useless  man,'  p.  23. 

The  emendations  of  the  compiler  are  not  numerous  or 
V  iolent.  A  few  specimens  are  subjoined  to  satisfy  the  reader’s 
curiosity. 

1.  Cooke.  ‘  But  from  Prometheus  'twas  concealed' in  vain 

\\  hich  for  the  use  of  man  he  stole  again  ; 

And,  artful  in  his  fraud,  brought  from  above  : 

At  which,  enraged,  spoke  cloud-compelling  Jove.' 

Lee  expands  the  two  last  lines. 

*  And  artful  in  his  fraud,  brought  from  above, 

Clos’d  in  a  hollow  cane,  deceiving  Jove  : 

Again  defrauded  of  celestial  fire. 

Thus  spoke  the  clou  J*Lonipelling  god  in  ire.' 

2.  Cooke,  ‘  With  soothing  language  and  the  treach’rous  smile 

The  heart  to  purchase,  and  that  heart  beguile. 
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Lee.  ‘  With  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

Fraught  with  abuse,  and  with  detraction  hung/ 

'  3.  Cooke.  ‘  Around  her  person,  lo,  the  diamonds  shine. 

Lee.  ^  Gold  ornaments  around  her  person  shine.' 

♦.  Cooke,  ‘  And  now  attend  while  I  at  lar.^e  relate,- 

And  trace  the  various  turns  of  human  state. ^ 

Lee  expands  again. 

‘  And  now.  the  subject  of  my  verse  I  change 
To  tales  of  profit  and  delight  I  range. 

Whence  you  may  pleasure  and  advantage  gain, 

If  in  your  mind  you  lay  the  useful  strain/^ 

Upon  examining  the  four  sj)eciinens  here  produced,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  probably  be  puzzled  to  determine 
which  will  bear  avay  tlie  palm,  Mr.  Cooke,  or  Mr.  Lee. 
They  seem  to  centend  which  can  write  the  worst,  and  the 
victory  remains  doubtful.  If  they  had  tuned  their  reeds, 
like  the  shepherds  in  the  Eclogue,,  for  a  wager,  the  justest 
decision  would  be  for  them  to  exchange  stakes.  If  Mr.  Lee 
is  so  successful  in  contending  with  Cooke,  even  in  his  un- 
Jiappiest  moments,  for  the  palm  of  inferiority,  he  needs  fear 
no  defeat  when  he  enters  the  lists  with  Pope  or  Dryden  : 
he  will  certainly  carry  every  thing  before  him.  The  poet 
who  so  easily  resigned  the  throne  of  dulness  tf)  Mac  Fleck noe, 
will  not  endi'avour  to  wrest  the  sceptre  front  any  modern 
possessor,  or  interfere  with  the  claims  of  any  heir  apparent. 

If  it  be  allcdged  in  su|)port  of  Mr.  C.’s  emendations,  that 
Cooke’s  translation  of  Hesiod  is  the  best,  and  that  the  al¬ 
tered  passages  were  very  bad,  we  have  no  scruple  to  say, 
that,  where  a  good  trauslatiun  is  mtt  extant,  the  better'  plan 
is  not  to  publish  one  ;  but  if  it  must  be  published,  to  give 
it  to  the  world  as  it  came  out  of  the  traitslator’s  hands ;  more 
especially,  if  it  is  altered  without  being  imptoved.  Wchave 
paid  rather  too  much  attention,  perhaps,  to  this  work;  but  if 
our  remarks  produce  ti'cir  due  effect  on  Mr.  Lee’s  mind,  b,e- 
fore  he  commits  his  fame  and  I’is  property  beyond  recall, 
we  shall  not  consider  our  time  to  have  been  misemployed. 

Art.  IV.  Account  of  Jamaica  and  its  Inhabitants  By  a  Gentleman, 

long  resideot  in  the  West  Indies,  pp.  305.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

'jpms  work,  which  is  drawn  up  in  a  lively  and  amusing 
manner,  appears  to  give  a  just  representation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  important  island  of  Jamaica,  of  its  various 
productions,  and  of  the 'manners  and  dispositions  of  its  di¬ 
versified  inhabitants.  Neither  deep  science,  nor  acute  re¬ 
search,  is  perceptible  in  the  author ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
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to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  dclineatioiis.  He  professes  to 
have  copied  nothing  from  others  ;  and  assures  us  that  ‘  the 
account  he  gives  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  ofihis 
own  personal  experience  and  observation,  unaided  and  un¬ 
restrained  by  the  pages  of  any  writer  whatever,  and  unbias¬ 
sed  by  any  motives  but  those  of  a  love  of  truth.’  Pref. 
]),  xii. 

In  the  description  of  the  voyage  and  approach  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  interior  scenery  and  vegetable 
riches,  we  were  forcibly  (•eminded  of  the  fio^ry  language 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  in -his.  history  of  this  island;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  the  author  disgusts  us  with  the  silly  af¬ 
fectation  of  fine  writing.  The  varied  surface  of  the  island 
is  much  more  appositely  displayed  by  the  homely  emblem 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage  :  '  ' 

*  In  gazing  on  this  landscape,  the  author  has  more  than  once  been 
reminded  of  the  method  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  Jamaica,  took 
to  give  an  idea  of  its  interior  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  who  wanted 
a  description  of  it.  He  took  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  crumpling 
it  up  between  his  hands,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  half  expanding  it, 
told  the  company  that  was  the  best  description  he  could  give  of  the  face 
of  the  interior  of  Jamaica/  p.  9.  ' 


The  government  and  laws  of  Jamaica  are  necessarily  fram¬ 
ed  upon  those  of  the  mother  country,  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  would  naturally  arise  from  local  differences.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  however,  that  some  things  did  not  bear  so  near 
a  resemblance,  or  rather  that  tliey  did  not  exist  at  all  either  in 
the  parent  state  or  the  colony. 


‘  The  office  of  secretary  is  here  a  very  lucrative  one  indeed,  perhaps 
second  to  none  but  that  of  the  governor  himself.  The  fees  attached  to 
it  are  very  considerable  ;  every  patent  commission  and  other  instrument 
has  its  stated  piice,  and  even  the  records  of  office  can  only  be  opened 
with  a  golden  hey.  It  is  pretty  shrewdly  to  be  suspected,  uiat  the  price 
of  sinecure  or  nominal  appointments  is  rather  arbitrary  than  specific.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  offer  from  an  hundred  to  five  hundred  poundf 
currency  for  those  nominal  appointments.’  p.  88. 

‘  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  lawyers  of  this  petty  speck  on  the 
terrestrbl  globe,'  receive  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  money  annually, 
for  defending  the  property  of  their  fellow  citizens  against '  legal  or  illegal 
invasion.*  p.  41. 


The  chapter  on  commerce,  specie,  taxes,'  &c.  is  short  and 
unsatisfactory,  considering  the  important  nature  of  tlie  ob¬ 
jects.  But,,  the  author  seems  aware  of  his  ‘  and  hitrries 

through  tliese,  and -matters  of  a  politico  and  military  kind, 
to  picture  with  greater  felicity  of  expressjou,  and  more 
compreh'ensjpi)  of  the  subject,  the’ persons^  dresses,  niahnefs/ 
and  cu5y;oijis  of  the  inhabitants,  and' the  objects' ’’of  natural 
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history,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  offer 
themselves  as  articles  either  of  use  or  curiosity. 

It  is  here  stated,  though  not  for  the  fir,st  time,  that  the 
bread-fruit  is  not  so  important  an'  acquisition  to  the  country 
as  was  at  one  time  expected. 

*  This  plant  multiplies  so  fast,  that  at  the  present  time  (twelve  years 
since  its  first  introduction  here)  every  part  of  the  island  abounds  with  it. 
The  negro,  however,  who  is  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the  substantial  be- 
nefits  of  vegetable  production,  regards  this  stranger  with  cold  apathy  ; 
except  as  a  novelty,  he  prefers  the  cultivation  of  his  more  productive 
and  substantial  plaintain,  and  his  more  palatable  and  nutritive  yam.  The 
truth,  is,  'the  breadfruit,  though  it  makes  a  very  good  pudding,  is  of  it¬ 
self  an  insipid  and  not  very  substantial  food.'  p.  100. 

‘  The  Otaheite,  or  South  Sea  cane  (introduced  about  fourteen  years 
ago  into  this  country),  has  almost  totally  superseded  the  old  West  India 
cane,  there  being  now  few  properties  that  retain  any  of  the  latter,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the .  north  side  of  the  island.  This  cane^  (the  old  ’West 
India  cane)  ‘  was  of  much .  smaller  size  than  its  successor ;  it  seldom 
exceeded  six  or  seven  feet,  exclusive  of  the  top,  and  was  about  four  or 
five  inches  in  circumference  ;  whereas  the  other  is  frequently  ten,  twelve, 
and  even  fifteen  feet  in  len^h,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  circumference  ; 
the  size,  however,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  favourableness  of  the  season.  The  old  cane  had^  however,  its  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages ;  its  juices  were  perhaps  richer,  it  yielded  a  weightier 
and  more  substantial  sugar,  and  its  leaves,  or  tops,  afforded  a  larger  sup¬ 
ply  of  fodder,  and  of  abetter  kind,  than  the  other.  The  planters  were 
therefore  for  some  time  doubtful,  on  these  accounts,  of  the  benefits  and 
expediency  of  the  exchange.  But  the  greatly  increased  quantity  pf 
sugar  which  the  South  Sea  cane  yielded,  caused  it  finally  to  triumph  over 
its  ancient  rival.  Four  hogsheads  (of  - 18  cwt.)  are  often  obtained  from 
an  acre  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  seldom  or  never  exceeded  two  and 
a  half :  the  medium  of  both  may  be  set  down  at  two  and  a  half  and  one 
and  a  half.^  p.  102. 

We  believe  that  the, Bourbon  cane  (exactly  the  same  with 
that‘  described  here  as  the  Otaheite  or  South  Sea'  cane)  ivas 
first  introduced  into*  Jamaica  from  Martinico,  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  island  in  1794.  We  remember  to  have  been 
furnished,  by  corres[)bndence  with  Jamaica  on  this  subject, 
in  1799,  witli  three  instances  of  its  great  superiority  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  to  the  old  cane,  all  of  which,  exceed  the  .largest 
proportion  stated  by  our  author.  On  an  estate  called  Old 
Plantation,  in  Clarendon,  10  acres  yielded  43  hhds.  of  the 
finest  sugar  ever  seen  in  the  island.  On  Castle  Weemyss 
estate,  in  St.  Mary’s,  7  acres  and  3  rood  produced  3lf  hhds. ; 
and  3  rood  24  perches  (16  perches  less  than  an  acre)  at 
Eden  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  gave  5  hhds.  of 
excellent  quality,  from  rattobns  of  the  preceding  year. 

^  In  the  tenth  chapter,  on  planters,  proprietors,*  a’ttoriues, 
overseers,' and  book-keepers,  the  author  has  entered  "into  a 
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detail  of  the  life  and  prospects  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
Europeans  in  this  island,  particularly  those  younpj  men  who 
engage  as  book-keepers  on  plantations,  which  deserves  se¬ 
rious  perusal,  as  well  by  the  youth  who  are  destined  to  cross 
the  tropic,  as  by  their  advisers.  It  is  from  these  inferior 
stations  that  the  body  of  small  planters,  and  attornies  of  the 
greater  proprietors,  gradually  rise  to  wealth  and  distinction. 

It  is  only  in  the  particular  instances,  that  our  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  habitual  dissoluteness  and  profligacy,  in  which 
the  whole  community  of  Jamaica  is  immersed,  can  be  new 
to  English  readers.  Whilst,  however;  the  women  of  colour 
are  charged  with  the  most  shameless  licentiousness,  we  must 
not  omit  to  tiotice  his  eulogy  of  the  decorum  and  the  virtues 
of  the  white  ladies ;  he  adds  expressively,  that 

‘  Jamaica  is  a  country  unworthy  of,  and  unsuitable  to,  the  tender  and 
amiable  part  of  the  human  species.  They  are  often  ill  used  and  neglected, 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  their  protectors,  their  defenders,  their  affec¬ 
tionate  companions,  act,  in  too  many  instances,  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  that  character.*  p.  164*. 

The  want  of  proper  means  of  education  for  both  sexes 
in  Jamaica  is  described  and  properly  lamented  ;  we  are  told 
that,  ‘among  the  most  opulent  of  this  country,  there  area 
great  number  who  consider  a  book  (not  an  accompt-book)  as 
an  useless  superfluous  thing  calculated  only  for  the  idle, 
and  view  all  arts  and  information  as  contemptible,  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  production  of  cent  per  cent’ 

Amusements,  among  colonists  of  this  description,  are  na¬ 
turally  those  of  the  most  base  and  sensual  kind.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  that  the  favourite  ones  are  convivial  parties, 
taverli  dinners,  dancing,  racing,  and  gambling.  In  this  place 
the  author  mentions  the  hearty  and  undistingnishing  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  islanders,  with  the  remark,  however,  that  all 
‘  are  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  this  respect,  and  usually 
treat  their  guests  much  above,  rather  than  under  their  'cir¬ 
cumstances.’  V 

Though  the  author  states,  on  the  su^ect  of  the  islave- 
trade,  and  its  abolition,  that  he  is  ‘  unconditionally  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  neither  side  ;’  the  bias  of  his  mind  is'evident,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  the  smallest  reference  to  that  iniquitous  traffic, 
and  its  detestable  consequences  in  the  West  Indies.  We  do 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  an  advocate  of  slavery,  and 
an  enemy  to  its  abolition.  Happily  it  is  needless,  in  these 
times,  to  demolish  the  few  and  feeble  arguments  here  ad¬ 
duced  to  countenance  this  exploded  system  of  iniquity. 
Indeed  the  book  confiites  itself.  Great  stress  has  been  Maid, 
and  is  here  laid,  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  respect  to  slaves.  A  complete  code  of 
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laws,  called  the  ^  Consolidated  Slave-laws,’  now  exists  iti 
Jamaica,  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  slaves.  ‘The'negro 
slave  is  as  completely  protected,’  says  this  author,  ‘  against 
violence  and  murder,  as  the  white  man:  A  white  man,  who 
beats  and  abuses  a  negro,  is  equally  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
and  punished,  either  by  a  magistrate,  o'r  the  owner  of  the 
slave,’  (not  by  the  abused  slave  himself!)  ‘as  if  he  thus 
treated  a  white  man  like  himself.’  But  mark  the  moekery 
of  this  pretended  equal  distribution  .of  justice.  ^  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  slave  is,  however,  not  admissible  against  a  z&hite  man.* 
Slaves,  forsooth,  are  not  to  be  believed,  ’because  ‘they  have’ 
(rationally  enough,  perhaps)  ‘  no  other  opinion  of  Buckera 
swear,  as  they  call  the  oath  of  the  white  people,  than  that 
it  is  a  mere  empty  form  of  words;’  and  yet  it  is  said,  ‘  they 
regard  their  own.  mode  of  taking  an  oath  as.most  solemn 
and  binding-;  this,  however,  can  only  be  .  administered  by 
one.  negro  to  another.’— Again  ;  ‘  Neither  overseer  nor.owner 
is  allowed  by  the  law  to  exceed,  in  inflicting  punishment, 
thirty-nine  lashes  ;  nor  is  a  book-keeper,  nor  others  in  su¬ 
bordinate  situations,  permitted  to  exceed  the  fourth  part  of 
that  quantum :  at  lejist,  if  they  abuse  this  law,  they  are 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty,  one  half  of  which  goes  to  the  in¬ 
former.’ — ^What  ?  to  the  negro-informer  ?  to  the  m;m  who 
is  disqualified  from  bearing  testimony  ?  And  what  other  in¬ 
former  can  there  possibly  be  in  such  cases?  Whatever 
•nominal  provision  there  may  be  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property  to  the  negroes,  we  have  not'  the  smallest  doubt 
of  its  being  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  totally,  nullified,  by 
intentional  flaws  in  the  legislative  enactments,  or  by  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  such  enactments 
is  confided. 

We  heartily  concur  with  our  author  in  deploring  the  pau¬ 
city  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  either  for  the  negroes,  or  for  its  white  inhabitants.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  known  in  England  with  what  a  desperate 
and  diabolical  obstinacy  every  attempt  to  Christianize  the 
-^blacks  is  discouraged,  counteracted,  and  repelled,  by  the 
legislative  and  municipal  bodies,  as  well  as  by  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  of  this  guilty  and  ill-destinied  re¬ 
gion.  But  it  is  not  by  any.  ixeans  surprising,  that  the  spirit  of 
vice,  impiety,  and  persecution,  should  effectively  prevail  on 
a  soil  so  tainted  with  every  crime  and  possessed  by  every 
demon,  when  such  a  spirit  is  with  difficulty  restrained,  even 
in  a  country  like  our  owu,  from  breaking  forth  into  acts  of 
violence  or  attempting  measures  of  legal  hostility.  We  are 
sorry  to  perceive  that  the  laoral  feelings  of  the  author  have 
not  entirely  escaped  contamination  from  this  polluted  coin*- 
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nmnily.  He  lias  unfortunately  let  several  passages  escape  liiai« 
wliicli  betray  the  state  of  his  moral  sentinienls;  aud  we  mention 
them — not  for  the  sake  of  tlie  reader,  whom  they  would  rather 
disgust  than  endanger, — but  as  a  warning  to  all  residents  in  Ja¬ 
maica  to  be  very  cautious  when  they  write  for  the  public  eye. 
The  awf.ul  visitation  of  earthquakes,  because  of  late  years  they 
have  not  swallowed  up  whole  towns,  is  treated  with  most 
unbecoming  levity,  p.  28,  ;  and  the  expression,  tantalizing 
partiality^  applied  to  the  plenteous  and  daily  showers  which 
fertilized  one  valley  while  the  next  estate  was  ruined  by  con¬ 
tinued  drought,  is  very  near  akin  to  blasphemy.  We  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  habit  which  our  author,  in  common  with  other 
white  residents,  has  acquired,  of  considering  people  of  colour 
as  an  inferior  species,  that,  in  describing  the  manners  of  a  plan¬ 
ter,  he  shonld  say  ;  ‘  His  spurious  issue,’  (by  a  female  of  co¬ 
lour)  he  doats  on  with  a  parental  fondness,  as  if  they  were 
the  offspring  of  a  more  virtuous  and  tender  union ;  he  la¬ 
vishes  on  them  abundance,  he  sends  them  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  liberally  educated,  and,  if  the  laws  of  the  country 
would  permit  him,*  he  would,  at  his  decease,  bequeath  the 
hulk  of  his  fortune  to  them.’  p.  200.  Must  the  man  forego 
parental  duties, 'because  he  has  neglected  connubial  ones? 
Is  one  crime  to  be  produced  as  the  justiheation  of  another? 

There  are  also  a  few  errors  of  a  more  venial  kind ;  such 
as  ‘  Lucca,’  p.  li.  for  Lucca,  the  name  of  a  town  and  port 
on  the  north  side;  ‘tracts’  for  tracks,  p.  17  ;  ‘mead’  for 
')neeJ,p.  39.  But  the  work  is  on  the  whole  respectable,  and 
not  unworthy  of  attention  from  the  public. 


Art,  IV.  The  New  Testament,  in  an  Improved  V ^rsiouj  upon  the  Basis  of 
Archbishop  Nevucome^s  Nezu  Translation  :  vuith  a  corrected  Text^  and 
Notesy  critical  and  explanatory. 

Art.  V •  A  New  Testament ;  or  the  New  Covenant y  according  to  Lukcy 
Pauly  and  John,  Published  in  Conformity  to  the  Plan  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Evanson, 

(  Concluded  from  ^.251.)^ 

\ 

II.  On  the  Distribution  and  Punctuation  of  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Every  reader  must  have  felt  the  utility  and  comfort  of 
having  any  written  .  or  printed  document  presented  to  his 
eye,  in  a  rational  and^  clear  form  of  division  and  subdi¬ 
vision.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  practice  so  convenient 
and  obvious  should  have  existed  in  a  comparatively  im¬ 
perfect  state  till  our  own  times.  The  ancients  seem  to 
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f«ncy  to  a  child  of  colour. 
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have  trusted  almost  every  thin^  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  mental  grasp  of  the  reader:-  for  in  the  oldest  MSS.  not 
even  the  words  are  separated,  and  the  larger  breaks  were  often 
regulated  by  the  size  rather  than  by  the  sense.  The  editions,  es- 
]>ecially  of  the  Greek  Classics  and  Fathers,  during  the  xvith  and 
part  of  the  xviith  centuries,  generally  furnish  but  poor  ocular 
accommodation.  But  it  was  for  the  most  important  of  all  writ¬ 
ings  to  experience  the  hardest  treatment  in  this  respect.  We 
have  not  room  to  describe  the  Titles  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Tatian  in  the  iid.  century,  or  the  Sections  of  Am- 
inonius  in  the  iiid.,  or  tlte  smaller  divisions  of  <rT»xo‘.  Though 
these  were  not  designed  as  a  distribution  raisomUCy  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  sense  and  connexion  as  the 
modern  plan  of  division.  Our  present  Chapters  were  cut  out  T} 
by  Cardinal  de  Sancto  Caro,  who  died  in  1263  ;and  from  his 
time  have  been  universally  followed  in  the  West  of  Europe. 
'The  subdivision  of  Versesy  in  imitation  of  the  Pesukim  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Masorelic  Jews  into  the  O.  T.  was  made  by  the 
eminently  learned  and  worthy  Robert  Stephens,  on  a  journey 
from  Haris  to  Lyons ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  numerals 
were  marked  in  the  margin  of  his  small  edition,  1551.  But 
the  solid  mass  of  each  page  was  not  broken  into  detached 
fragments  till  1557,  in  the  English  Genevan  N.  Test. 

The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  convenient  for  re¬ 
ference,  and  on  that  account  is  now  necessary  ;  but  it  tnay  be 
preserved  in  the  margiiiy  without  interfering  with  a  rational  dis¬ 
tribution  of , the  Text  itself.  Yet  the  universal  acquiescence 
in  this  division,  especially  since  the  versicular  breaks  were 
adopted  by  printers,  has'  been  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  It  stops  the  continuity  of  history  :  it 
breaks  the  links  of  argument :  it  blunts  the  edge  of  demon¬ 
stration  :  it  obscures  the  felicity  of  illustrative  and  allusive 
imagery  :  it  promotes  confined  and  discrepant  sentiments  in 
religion  :  it  induces  some  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  a  cabi- 
tiet  of  unconnected,  and  of  course  often  discordant  aphorisms, 
of  which  the  men  of  party  may  select  their  parcels,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  system,  his  wishes,  or  his  caprice. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  various  editions  of  the  wdiole,  or  of 
parts,  of'the  N.  T.  have  been  published  within  the  last  eighty 
or  hundred  years,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translations.  We 
liave  examples  in  our  own  country,  in  the  Text  which  acconi- 
panics  the  expository  works  of  Locke,  Pierce,  Benson,'  Dod¬ 
dridge,  and  Campbell.  The  pious  and  excellent  Bengelius 
formed  a  most  admirable  disposition  of  the  Text  in  his  N.  T. 
Gr.  1734  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor  of  1742, 
byBowyerin  1763,  and  Nichols  in  1782.  Griesbach  made 
the  sections  fewer.  Newcome  formed  his  own  division,  widen 
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does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  •pericopa  of  Bengelius :  and 
we  have  not  discovered,  by  our  comparison,  that  the  editors  of 
the  “  Impr.  Vers.”  have  introduced  any  alterations  f^rdm  the 
primate.  In  all  these  editions,  tlte  common  notation  of  chap¬ 
ters  and  verses  for  the  conveniency  of  reference  is  displayed 
in  the  margin.  That  of  176:}  even  makes  the  breaks. 

In  affixing  the  stops^  to  ancient  composures,  according  to 
the  modern  system  of  punctuation,  the  taste  and  judgement  of 
editors  are  put  to  the  trial ;  and  there  are  instances  of  amphi- 
bologia,  in  which  no  exercise  of  judgement  can  produce  incon¬ 
trovertible  certainty.  Such  cases,  Griesbach,  with  laudable 
caution,  and  very  advantageously  to  the  biblical  student,  de¬ 
signates  by  an  asterism. 

.  With  the  general  punctuation  of  the  Improved  Version,’^ 
we  are  tolerably  satisfied  ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  feel 
the  same  satisfaction,  if,  as  a  test,  they  turn  to  some  of  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ;  for  example, 
Rom.  iv.  V.  vi.  vii.  1.  Cor.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  .  .Eph.  i.  ii.  iii.  The 
light,  which  such  passages  receive  from  a  judicious  punctua¬ 
tion,  is  inconceivable  to  one  that  has  not  made  the  experiment. 
To  Mr.  Bowyer  and  his  erudite  friends  Markland,  Owen, 
&c.  the  praise  is  due  of  having  led  the  way  of  this  reforma¬ 
tion — We  have,  however, .  noticed  some  instances  of  the 
punctuation  in  the  I.  V.  to  which  we  object  •,  ’and  a  few  are 
inipoVtant  enough  to  be  adduced.  ' 

1.  Tim.  iii.  16.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  the  distinction  here  are  at  variance  with  the  usage 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  with  the  connection  of  tlie  pas¬ 
sage.  See  p.  472  of  the  present  volume. 

Rom.  ix.  5.  “  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  by  natu¬ 
ral  descent,  Christ  came.  God  who  is  over  all  be  blessed  for 
ever.”  Thus,  by  putting  a  full  point  after  and  regarding 
the  remaining  words  as  a  devout  apostrophe,  the  editors  of  the 
I.  V.  follow  Enjedin  and  other  Sbeinians  in  order  to  silence  this 
signal  testimony  to  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah.  Locke  proposed 
to  insert  the  full  stop  after  But  to  both  these  expedients 

there  lies  the  solid  objection,  that  thei/  violate  the  usage  of 
Greek  construction ;  and  in  a  point  of  idiom,  too,  so  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  the  language,  in  all  its  forms  and  dialects, 
as  to  have  been  preserved  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  He¬ 
braisms  and  other  deviations  from,  classic  purity  which  cha¬ 
racterize  the  New  Testament.  See  this  fact  satisifactorily 
proved  in  Dr.  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  458 — 460. 

Feeling,  it  maybe,  some  want  of  confidence  in  the  former 
resource,  Whitby,  Taylor,  Wakefield,  and  the  present  editors, 
have  expressed  a  strong  inclination  to  the  conjecture  of  Jonas 
Schlictingius,  that,  instead  of  ©  «»,  we  should  read  »»  ©,  as  the 
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last  ste|)  of  the  climax.  But  \yho  does  not  perceive  that’  the 
conjectural  criticism  of  an  interested  party,  in  his  own  cause, 
and  ill  defiance  of  positive  evidence,  is  little  better  than  sub¬ 
ornation  of  testimony  in  a  court  of  law? — The  conjecture  is 
also  inadmissible  on  three  other  grounds.  First,  it  would  con¬ 
vey  a  sense  contrary  to  the  apostle’s  direct  assertion  and  avow¬ 
ed  argument  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  epistle ;  see  ch.  iil.  29. 
Secondly,  it  would  be  false  Greek.  (See  both  these  arguments 
in  Dr.  Middleton,  p.  456.)  Lastly,  the  conjecture  is  in  itself 
exceedingly  violent  and  improbable;  for  the  spiritus  asper 
was  not  so  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  as  that  we 
can  safely  assume  its  omission  ;  and  if  we  admit  that  uv  o  was 
the  original  reading,  it  would  have  [been  so  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  pretended  corruption,  that  we  can  scarcely  I 
conceive  that  no  vestiges  of  such  a  reading  should  remain,  at 
least  in  the  most  ancient  versions.  The  comparison  would 
liave  stood  thus  :  • 

Existing  Text,  cAPKAOifNEni. 

Conjecture,  CAPKAHi^JNbEiii. 

Our  serious  conviction  is,. that  the  received  reading  is  con¬ 
firmed,  invictissimis  argumentis,  to  be-the  true  one;  and  that 
an  impartial  man,  who  understood  Greek,  but  knew  nothing  of 
our  polemical  theology,  would  inevitably  translate  the  passage 
in  the  common  manner;  “of  whom  is  tl^e  Christ  with  re¬ 
gard  to  His  human  nature,  \yho  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.” 

John  xii.  27.  “  Now  is  my’  soul  troubled  :  and  what  shall 

Isay?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ?  But  for  this  cause  I 
came  to  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.”  Here  the  !• 
V.  follows  those  respectable  interpreters  who  make  the  second 
clause  interrogative  ;  q.  d.  “  Shall  I  say.  Father  save  me,  &c.?” 
This  punctuation  is  founded,  we  believe,  on  the  opinion  that 
the  simple  petitionary  form  would  be  derogatory  from  the 
perfection  of  our  Lord’s  character  ;  a  solicitude,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  very  superfluous.  See  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42.  Heb.  v.  7: 
To  understand  the  clause  as  pointed  in  the  Common  Trans¬ 
lation,  appears*  to  us  incomparably  more  suited  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  It  conveys  all  the  tenderness  and  simplicity  which  so 
sweetly  adorned  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  It  is  the  language  of 
extreme  agitation  and  distress :  feelings  which,  are  so  far  from 
being  in'eonsistent  with  the  perfect  holiness  of  the  Sufferer,  that 
we  should  more  correctly  say  that  they  were  the  necessary 
feelings  of  a  mind  whose  exquisite  sensibility,  never  blunted 
by’  the  debasement  of  sin,  must  have  exceeded  our  utmost  con¬ 
ception.  The  general  predilection  for  the  interrogatory  form 
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confirms  an  observation  of  MIchaelis*,  (an  observation,  by  the 
way,  which  he,  himself  exemplified)  that  the  habits  of  cri* 
ticisin  and  tlieolpgical  disquisition  are  unfavourable  to  the 
true  and  natural  principles  of  Uiste, 

III.  On  the  mode  adopted  in  the  I.  V.  of  translating  the 
Jeii  ish  Lliovis  and  other  peculiar  Tet'nis  and.  Kxpreisions  the 
N.  T.  _  .  ‘  ■  ,  •  '  ■ 

An  interpreter  of  the  N.  T.  has  a  task  to  perform,  not  only 
more  difficult  than  that,  of  one  who  undertakes  to  translate  any 
other  ancient  work,  but  in  some  characteristic  respects  essen¬ 
tially  opposite  to  it.  When  the  translator  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  Longinus,  is  conscious  of  competently  understanding  both 
the  idioms  of  the  language,  and  the  Technology  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  when  he  has  satisfactorily 
ascertained  the  equipollent  expressions,  in  his  own  tongue, 
he  proceeds  in  his  work  with  freedom  and  ease.  He  transfuses 
the  ideas  and  the  reasonings  of  his  original  into  a  style  and 
habitude  as  completely  English  as  he  can  command  ;  and  he 
is  under  no  fear  of  having  his  judgement  or  his  fidelity  im¬ 
pugned,  because  be  has  substituted  the  idioms  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  for  the  dialects  and  the  grammar  of  ancient  Greece. 
Not  such  is  the  situation  of  the  scriptural  translator.  Of  him 
it  is  required  to  be  literal  almost  to  servility,  and  yet  to  be  per¬ 
spicuous  and  faithful.  To  attain  the  latter  qualities  and  not  to 
depart  from  the  former,  is  often  impossible  ;  and  in  his  painful 
efforts  to  satisfy  the  incompatible  claims,  he  may  incur  the  re- 
.  tilings  of  the  half-learned  and  the  bigoted,  or  the  gentler 
but  weightier  censure  of  the  true  scholar. 

We  are,  however,  fully  aware -that,  in  the  present  divided 
state  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  necessary  that  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  as  literal  as  the  idioms 
of  languages  widely  remote  will  admit,  rendering  by  equivalent 
modern  phrases  only  those  which  are  universalh/  acknowledged 
by  philolologists  to  be  merely  grammatical  or  national  peculi¬ 
arities. 

.  When  the  O.  T.  is  translated  upon  this  plan  of  liquidating 
only  the  class  of  idioms  just  mentioned,  (of  which  we  cannot 
mention  a  model  superior  to  Bp.  Lowth’s  Isaiah,)  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Pentateuch  and  the  poetical  books  ;  there  remains  a 
character  of  simplicity  and  majesty  the  most  venerable  and 
commanding  ;  a  character  whose  beauty  and  grandeur  are 
transferable  into  all  other  languages,  and  with  which  we  in 
England  are  happily  so  familiarized,  that  it  has  become  incor¬ 
porated  into  our  habits  of  speech,  it  is  generally  understood 
and  felt,  and  it  forms  in  a  measure  what  may  be  called  our 

Sacred  Language^ _ _ _ 

*  In  his  admirable  Preface  to  the  Gottingen  edition  of  Bishop  Lowtb 
S.  Poesi  Hchr. 
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In  this  stiblime  diction  the  N.  T.,  if  we  except  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  does  not  abound.  Its  manner,  as  mi^ht  be  expected 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  partakes  of  the  lower  Gre¬ 
cian  character,  which  prevailed  after  the  Macedonian  con* 
iquest,  and  of  which  Polybius  and  Josephus  arc  our  best  exam¬ 
ples.  Its  language  is  that  of  the  septuagint  and  the  Jewish 
school  of  Alexandria,  but,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
St.  Luke,  chastised  and  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with 
better  Greek  models.  Hence  the  most  peculiar  and  difficult 
idionris  of  the  N.  T.  are  those  derived  from  the  Hebraeo-Cbal- 
dttic  synagogue.  ' 

•  '  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  a  set  of  words,  and  some 
phrases,  have  descended  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin  church,  which  are  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  re- 
preseiitatives  of  those  idiomutical  terms  hy  which  the  N.  T.  de¬ 
signates  its  capital  and  leading  subjects.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  this  vocabulary  was  employed 
in  the  translations  of  the  scriptures,  and  has  ever  since  main¬ 
tained  its  place  in  books  and  sermons.  Thus  has  our  Theologi-  ' 
tal  Dialect '\)Qe\\  formed;  and,  in  common  with  every  other 
technical  system  of  words,  it  has  its  advantages  and  inconveni¬ 
ences;  Iir  the  pure  and  the  mixed  matheniatics,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  every  other  science,  a  soclusive  nomenclature  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  an  advantage  of  the  first  importance;  it  secures 
the  distinctness,  and  regulates  the  comprehension  of  ideas  ;  it 
abridges  the  processes  of  thought;  and  it  facilitates  their  com- 
intini  cation. 

Why  should  not  these  advantages  be  possessed  by  divine 
science,  which  are  universally  felt  in  human  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  former  which  makes  it  a  singular  instance,  and  re- 
ouires  it  to  be  an  exception  from  the  other  cases  ? — We  fear 
that  there  is.  Mathematicians  and  philosophers  use  their  ter¬ 
minology  in  a  sense  defined  and  knoxtm,  cautiously  refraining 
from  reducing,  or  amplifying,  or  altering  the  comprehension 
of  ideas  undereach  sign.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  bad  di¬ 
vines  been  equally  cautious.  But  the  fact  has  been  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  and  the  appropriate  terms'  of  Christian  Theology  have 
been  used  in  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  contradictory  signifi¬ 
cations,  that  their  utility  has  been  destroved,  and  they  have 
really  ceased  to  designate  any  tiling  except  what  may  be 
deduced  from  collateral  information.  Further:  religion  is  the 
equal  concern  of  every  man  ;  and,  if  it  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  the  poor  and  illiterate  are  likely  to 
understand  it ;  but,  if  these  humble  yet  not  less  worthy  disci¬ 
ples  have  to  acquitv  a  list  of  terms  which  to  them  are  in  effect 
a  new  language,  few  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  escape  the 
ibusec  of  mysticism  anil  confusion.  ' 
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These  remarks  have  run  to  an  unexpected  length,  and  w® 
must  check  their  progress :  Itoping,  however,  that  they  may  sug" 
gest  some  hints  not  unprofitable  to  the  serious  reader  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  need  being  insisted  on,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  any  translation  of  the  N.T.  must  greatly,  or  rather  princi*. 
pally,  depend,  on  the  judgement  and  accuracy  employed  on  this 
partof  its'composition.  To  assist  the  opinion  or  our  readers, 
we  shall  present  a  selection  of  instances,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  words  and  phrases  ;  and  for  the  sake  of.  brevity,  we 
shall  forbear  from  comments  except  wlien  strongly  called  fv* 

1.  God,  ©£*{.  In  several  instances  of  the  connection  of  this 
term,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  spirit  of  theological  pnrdilection 
has  led  the  Archbishop,  or  his  improvers,  to  violate  strict  im¬ 
partiality,  by  adopting  a  mode  of  translation  which  an  honert,  ' 
disinterested,  and  competent  Greek  scholar  would  not  have 
chosen. 

John  i.  I.  “ — and  the  word  was  a  god.”  We  object  to  this 
rendering,  that  in  the  two  or  three  passages,  in  whicn  the.N.  T. 
uses  diof  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  that  signification  is  marked 
by  other  words  with  such  a  plenitude  of  caution  .  as  to  prevent 
any  possible  ambiguity.  Here  the  context  supplies  no  such 
corrective  aid,  and  no  Grecian  would  say  that  tne  plain  con¬ 
struction  implies  or  requires  it.  Had  it  been  the  evangelist’s 
intention  to  convey  that  lower  or  generic  sense, .  he. could  not 
have  rejected  various  modes  of  exact  expression  with  which  the 
language  would"  have  furnished  him,  and  have  adopted  one 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  total  and  capital  misappre¬ 
hension  of  his  meaning.  St.  John’s  style  i.s  remarkable  for  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  He  might  have  said  6i7o»t» 
(as  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  19.)  or  even  flioj  t»j,  or  fiiToy.' — The  editors, 
in  their  note,  glance  with  a  wishful  eye  at  the  late  Mr.'Cappe’s 
translation,  though  it  would  make  the  words  false  Greek  ;  and 
at  the  violent  conjecture  of  Samuel  CrelHus*,.  .which  against 
the  faith  of  criticism  they  dignify  with  the  epithet  “plausible.” 
These  weak  attempts  are,  in  effect,  acts  of  homage  to  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  common  version,  the  Word  was  God.” 

►  *  “  Samuel  Crellius  was  a  Socinian  and  a  leader  of  that  party.  He  is 
still  quoted  as  one  of  their  strongest  advocates ;  but  the  endless  mercy  of 
our  Lord  was  also  manifest  in  'him.  He  not  only  rejoiced  to  see  his 
daughters  bow  their  knees  to  the  Crucified  ;  but  he  himself  turning  to 
that  Lord,  called  upon  Him  as  his  Lord  and  his  God,  and  found,  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  no  consolation  but  in  the  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  wished  that  all  his  books  could  die  with  him.  This  has  been 
testified,  not  only  by  his  daughter*,,  but  by  all  who  were  with  him  before 
his  end Note  by  the  late  Rev.  B.  Latrobe,  in  Crantx*t  Hist,  of  the  Mo-^ 
ravian  Brethren  ;  p.  201. 
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What,  but  the  pertinacious  spirit  of- party  and  preconceived 
opinion,  can  have  led  tlie  modern  adversaries  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  to  reject,  in  the  face  of  abundant  evidence,  a  Rule  oi 
Greek  construction  vvliich,  applied  to  the  N./l’.,  furnishes  some 
cogent  testimonies  to  that  doctrine  ?  On  this'  subject  we  made 
some  remarks  in  vol.iv.p.T?  I.  We  may  justly  add,  that  if  a  rule 
deduced  from  the  universal  usage  of  the  language,  and  of  so 
^much  importance  in  construction,  had  not  borne  an  unfavour¬ 
able  aspect  on  the  Socinian  doctrine,  some  persons  who  have 
manifested  their  policy  in  neglecting-,  or  their  ignorant  teme¬ 
rity  in  denying  it,  would  have  been  forward  to  class  it  with 
the  happiest  observations  of  lluhnkenius  or  the  metrical  ca¬ 
nons  of  Person.  From  a  long-continued  and,  we  trust,  impar¬ 
tial  examination,  we  are  not  only  conscious  of  sinc  erity,  hut 
persuaded. that  we  stand  on  the  rock  of  solid  evidence,  in  main¬ 
taining  that' both  K.  .James’s  and  this  Improved  Version  have 
adopted  ol  false  rendering  of  the  three  following  passages.  We 
sluill  cite  them  in  what  we  tirndy  believe  to  be  iheir  faithful 
translation.  Eph.  v.  5.  “ — the  kingdom  of  [Him  who  is]  the. 
Christ  and  Gotl.”’’  Tit.  ii.  13.  “  — onr  great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.”  2  Pet.  1.  “  Our  God  and  Saviour  Jtsus  Christ.” 

Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  ‘‘-^Christ  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  did  not  eagerly  grasp  at  the  le.-emoiance  to  God  :  but 
divested  himself  it,  and  took  onhimihft  form  of  a  servant,” 
&c.  1  his  conve.ys  the  true  sense  of  the  oirginal,'  though  the 

construction  might  have  been  closer.  The  error  of  the  com¬ 
mon  version  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  translators  consider¬ 
ing  the  whole  sixth  verse  as  the  catasceue  of  the  protasis  in  the 
fiftl) ;  a  construction  which  would  have  required  a  copulative 
and  a  second  participle,  t'uis,  kkI  ivx,  afTa-yfxcv  Ji-yiiTajusvoj  k.  t. 

To  any  one  who  impartially  considers  the  words,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  the  catasceue  lies  in  the  words  Iv  ©tou  vr»^x»h 
and  that  the  apodosis  then  immediately  commences.  'Ehis 
amendment,  however,  doe-s  not  atlect  tlie  true  bearing  of  this 
text  as  a  tesiimony  to  the  Deity  of  Christ.  The  force^of  that 
testimony  lies  in  the  expression  “existing  in  the  form  of  God,” 
compared  with  the  subsequent  clause,  “  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,”  &c.  If  the  former  be  denied  to  attribute  to  our 
•  Lord  real  and  proper  divinity,  it  must,  in  consistency^  be  held 
that  he  had  no  real  and  proper  humanity,  as  was  taught  by  the 
Docetac. 

,  Heb.  i.  8.  ‘5  God  is  thy  throne,  for  ever  and  ever.”  We 
may  fairly  place  this  triuislation,  also,  among  the  ofl'spring  of 
Socinian  prejudices.  It  atiributes  grossly  false  Greek  to  a 
book,  which  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  purest  and  mo.s,t  classi¬ 
cal  in  the  whole  N.  T.  Yet  to  such  tlesperate  measures  we 
must  be  reduced,  if  we  will  not  admit  o  ©lo,-  to  be  the  Attic  vo- 
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cative,  which  a  cloud  of  witnesses  might  shew  was  transferred 
into  the  common  Greek.  That,  in  the  psalm  cited,  ca*nVis  is 
the  vocative,  and  not  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  is  manifest  from  the  Chaldee  Targnni ;  and  is  fully 
admitted  even  by  the  younger  Rosenmuller. 

Matt.  xiv.  33.  “  Truly  thou  art  a  son  of  God.”  Very  im¬ 

proper.  We  should  translate,  with  the  common  version,  “  the 
Son  since  the  article  is  superseded  by  Ir,  In  ch.  iv.  3.  we 
find'the  just  rendering. 

1  John  iii.  16.  “  Hereby  we  know  love,  because,  Christ 

laid  down  his  life  for  us.”  Strictly  just:  but,  for  “because” 
we  should  have  preferred  “  in  that.”  The  supplement  in  the 
common  version  is  quite  unwarrantable,  and,  considering  its 
probable  motive,  really  censurable. 

Rom.  i.  25.  “  Who  changed  the  true  into  a  false  God.” 

The  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebraism.  We  wish  this  legiti¬ 
mate  freedom  had’been  used  in  more  instances. 

2.  Lord,  —  i  Cor.  x.  9.  “  Nor  let  us  try  the  Lord.” 

The  authority  of  MSS.  preponderates  in  favour  of  xJpto» ;  but 
;i(P»!7Tov,  Christ,  is  supported  by  the  most  ancient  Versions  and 
Fathers,  and  is  retained  by  Griesbach.  ‘ 

It  is  obvious  that  where  this  word  is  used  only  as  a  compel- 
lation  of  respect,  it  should  be  translated  by  *S7r,  or  Master  ; 
and  that.the  solemn  title  Lord  should  be  employed  only  wheii 
the  reference  is  to  the  Deity,  or  to  cases  where  there  is  at 
least  some  recognition  of  the  person  and  office  of  the  Messiah. 
This  rule  is  greatly  violated  in  the  Common  Version:  but  in 
the  I.  V.  we  have  noticed  very  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
trangressed  :  viz.  John  vi.  68.  xi.  27.  xiv.  5,  8,  22.’  In  these, 
we  conceive  Lord  would  be  more  suitat»le  than  Master. 

3.  Holy  Ghost.  The  I.  V.  always  reads  “  holy  spirit.”  The 
change  in  the  second  word  is  required  by  the  improvements 
ill  our  language  and  national  taste  :  but  we  wish  the  initial 
capitals  ha^l  been  retained.  This,  however,  turns  on  our  diffe¬ 
rence  of  religious  sentiments: 

4.  Godhead.  Col.  ii,  ■  9.  Gsom;  “the  deity.”  Rom.  i.  20. 
fliioTtii — “  providence.”  An  unnecessary  deviation,  nor  does  it 
give  the  true  meaning.  Acts  xvii.  29.  to  9e7ov,  “  the  Godhead.” 
We  should  have  greatly  preferred  Deity  in  these  two  instances^ 

5.  Creation  and  Creature,  xtjVk.  Translated  in  the  usual 
way,  except  in  Rom.  viii.  19 — 22,  “world.”  We  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  reason  of  this  alteration  :  creation  would  be,  at  least, 
as  suitable  .V.  39.  “  matter  a  needless  and  insipid  alteration; 

6.  Flesh,  and  Spirit.  The  numerous  and  imp.oitailt  He- 
iiraisnis,  connected  with  the  N.  T.  nse  of  these  two  words, 
3re,  with  very  few  exceptions,  given  literally  in  the  I. 

7.  ^vxi'toi.  I  Cor.  ii.  1 4.  “  sensual.”  Ch.  xv.  ^'4,  66,  and 
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James  iii-  15,  “  animal.'’  In  each  instance  very  properly. 

Where  this  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  it  is  translated  “  angel  •”  but  when  it  is  ap- 
plied  to  apostles,  ministers,  &c.  the  editors  have  very  properly 
employed  the  correspondent  term,  “  messenger.”  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  question,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  easy. 
In  the  apocalyptic  epistles,  and  we  believe  throughout,  the 
whole  of  that  book,  “  angel”  is  constantly  used.  We  see  no 
good  reason  for  this  inconsistency. 

6.  SaTwvaj.  This  word,  which  occurs  34  times  in  the  N.  T. 
is  every  where  rendered  “  Satan,”  except  in  Matt,  xvi.  23.  and 
2  Cor.  ii.  1 1.  where  it  is  translated  “  adversary.”  This  change 
would  have  been  ])roper  in  some  other  places ;  but  to  have 
neglecied  to  make  it  in  Mark  viii.  S3,  is  inexcusable. 

10.  A»«^oXof.  In  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  7.  2  Tim.  ii  26.  and  Rev.  ii.  20. 
“  Accuser.”  In  John  vi.  70.  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  3.  and  I 
Pet.  V.  8.  “  False  accuser.”  In  Eph.  iv.  27.  and  1  Tim.  iii. 

11.  “  Slanderer.”  In  all  other  places,  “  Devil.”  These  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  very  commendable. 

11.  AaiV*"  are  j.ustly  rendered  “  demon”  in  the 

numerous  places  where  they  occur :  and  con'espon- 

dently. 

12.  AiaGrixti  is,  in  every  instance,  properly  translated  “  cove¬ 
nant.” 

1 3.  No/xof.  The  editors  have  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of 
the  F.nglish  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  to  discriminate  the 
application  of  this  important  word ;  w'hether  to  tlie  Mosaic 
law,  including  both  the  moral  and  ceremonial,  or  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  idea  of  a  promulgated  rule  of  conduct.  But  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  they  have  materially  failed,  from  an  evident  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language  with  respect  to  the  article. 
This  ignorance  has  obscured  several  passages  :  e.  g.  Rom.  iii. 
19,  ?0.  iv.  13,14.  vi.  14,  Ifi. 

14.  This  term  is  uniformly  expressed  by  “Favour;’' 
a  word  certainly  about  as  comprehensive  in  our  language  as 

is  in  GreeK  ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  its  highest  accep¬ 
tation  according  to  common  use,  it  conveys  a  sufficient  idea 
of  generosity  and  affectionate  tenderness.  The  usual  word 
Gracey  is  so  thoroughly  established  in  speech,  so  generally 
understood  in  its  proper  meaning,  and  yet  so  appropriated 
in  sacred  use,  that  we  perceive  mai.y  advantages  in  retaining 
and  inconveniences  in  exploding  it.  In  some  of  the  various 
senses  of  the  term,  “  favour”, reads  awkwardly,  and  'suggests  a 
very  imperfect  notion  of  the  true  meaning  :  e.  g.  Acts  vi.  8. 
xi.  23.  Eph.  iv.  7.  However,  in  some 'instances,  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  judiciously  varied  ;  as  Luke  iv.  22.  “  graceful  words.” 
C'ol.  iii.  16.  “  with  thankfulness.”  iv,  6.  “  w'ell-plcasiug.” 


Eph.  iv.  29.  “  benefit,” 
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15.  ’Evo^^to*  is  translated  “  gospel”  in- every  place  but.  in 
five  instances,  where  it  is  rendered-“.glad  tidings.”  This  has 
not  proceeded  on  a  careful  discrimination  :  for,  thoiigh  in  most 
passages  of  the  Fpistles  'the  term,  having  grown  into  technical 
use,  be  best  expressed  by  “  gos\)ei,”  the  otlier  translation  would 
be  more  .suitable  in,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  the  Acts. 

16. '  i5»K«»09T/yfl,  when  used  to  denote  a  moral  rjuality,  is  trans¬ 

lated  as  ill  the  Common  V.  “righteousness,”  and,  in  Acts  xxi\’. 
25.  very  properly,  “  justice.”  But  when  the  word  is  used 
K»tT’ i(oxny  to  denote' the  grand  blessing  of  the  Christian  Cove¬ 
nant  (pardon  of  sin  and  acceptance  to  the  divine  favour^)  or  the 
means  of  attaining  that  blessing, — it  is  translated  either  “jus¬ 
tification,”  or  “  method  of  justification.”  Though  this  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word  had  been  long  understood  and  applied 
in  exegetical  theology,  we  owe  to  Abp.  Newcome  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  signal  improvement  into  the  translated  scrip¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  rendering  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be 
more  established  by  the  most  rigorous  test  of  critical  exami¬ 
nation.  The  passages  in  which  the  term  is  translated  ‘*Justi- 
ficatibn,”  are  these :  Rom.  v.  n,  21.  vi.  16.  (improperly;  for 
V.  18 — 20  shew  that  moral  righteousness  is  here  intended:) 
ix.  30,  31.  X.  3 — 6,  10.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  2  Cor.  iii.  9.  Gal.  ii.  21. 
iii.  21.  V.  5.  Phil.iii.  6,  9.  Tit.  iii.  5.  Heb.  5.  13.  (where  we  coni 
ceive  that  Xoyo?  denotes  the  general  system  of  Christi¬ 

anity,  and  that  consequently  the  Common  V.  is  preferable  to 
“doctrine  of  Justification”  in  I.  V.)  xi.  7.  2  Pet.  i.  1. — In  the 
following,  the  word  is  translated  by  “  Method  of  justification  :” 
Rom.  i;  l7.  iii.  21,  22,  25,  26.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  trans-  . 
cribe  the  last  passage :  and  we  igtreat  the  candid  consideration 
of  our  readers,  whether  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  Salvation 
by  free  grace  through  the  infinite  merit  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer 
(a  doctrine  to  which  we  fear  the  editors  of  this  book  are  real 
enemies)  does  not  shine  with  a  more  unclouded  lustre  in  this, 
than  in  the  Common  Version  ? 

‘  But  now,  without  a  law,  God’s  method  of  justification  is  manifested, 
being  attested  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  even  method  o/" jus¬ 

tification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  [and  upon  all,]  who  believe  : 
for  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  ail  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  tlie  glory 
of  God  ;  being  justified  of  free  bounty,  even  by  his  favour,  through  the 
redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  at  a 
mercy-seat,  in  his  own  blood ;  to  shew  his  method  of  justification  con¬ 
cerning  the  remission  of  past  sins,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  to 
shew,  I savt  his  method  of  justification  at  this  pre.^^ent  time  :  that  he  might 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  hath  faith  in  Jesus.” 

In  2  Cor.  V.  21.  where  Sjxaiovuys  is  put  by  a  metonymy  for 
the  persons  endowed  with  this  blessing;  it  is  thus  properly  va¬ 
ried  :  “ _ that  we  may  be  justifited  before  God  through  him.V 
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occurs  only  1  John  iii  2.  and  iv.  10.  and  in  both  is 
rendered  .propitiation.” — 'i^xa-rtlptot  occurs  only  Rom.  iii. 
25.  and  ix.  5. .  in  both  “  mercy-seat undoubtedly  correct. 
’AToXuTpwo-tf  is  always  rendered  “  redemption,”  except  Heb.  xi. 
35.  “  delivei'ancc.”  'Avrpoy  and  itrlxvrpov,  uniformly  “  ransom.” 

18.  Cynthius  aureyn  vdlit^  and  the  patience  of  our  readers 
■joins  in  nis  hint.  We  must,  therefore,  cancel  some  of  our 
notes;  and.  only  subjoin  farther  three  or  four  miscellaneous 
instances. — ’EvTvyx»»»>  and  uTspsvTuyjtava,  “  intercede,”  ,  every 
where,  except  Heb.  vii.  25.  “  interpose,”"  and  Acts  xxv.  24. 
“  apply  to.” — ^'pi  (xytoi,  “  saints,”  except  in  three  or  four  places 
where  it  is  rendered  “  the  holy  which  would  have  been 
equally  proper  in  many  other  places. — ’Ayxvn  (improperly 
rendered  charity  in  the  Common  Version  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  and 
elsewhere)  “ love.”— ’ET»6u/*(«t,  (usually  lusts'm  C.  Y.)  “de¬ 
sires.” 

2.Cor.  viii.  9.  Iffnixiuo-s  “  he  lived  in  poverty.”  In  the  note 
we  are  told  that“  the  word  properly  signifies  an  actual-  state, 
not'  a  change  of  state.”'  This  observation  is  not  correct. 

and  its  cognates  certainly  denote  an  actual  state,  and 
assert  nothing  necessarily  on-  the  cause  or  occasion  of  that 
state.  But,  from  a.  curious  passage  '  in  Aristophanes  (Phuus 
546 — 553),  and  tile  remarks  of  the  Scholiast,  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  these  words  were,  very  often  at  least,  understood 
by  the  Attics  as  implying  a  fall  from  berter  circumstances ; 
forwTwx«a  is  applied  to  Dionysius  the  exiled  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
Plutarch  (Wyttenb.  t.  i.  93y.)  has  /^aXXov  “  You 

will  become  more  sordidly  poor.”  Suidas  says,  Tln/xoi,  i 
Tou  than  which  nothing  con/d  be  more  express. 
The  Attic,  next  to  the  common  Greek,  furnishes  our  best  guide 
for  the  Xiyo/x6va  of  the  N.  T.  when  the  LXX  are  silent: 
but,  in  this  case,  their  testimony  is  abundant,  n-tc^x^vo’  occurs 
six  times  in  the  O.  T.  and  Apocr ;  aiKl  always,  in  the  sense  of 
transition  from  comfort  or  opulence  to  poverty. 

We  find  another  striking  instance  of  Socinian  prejudice  in 
the  reiidering  of  iTutaXso/iaj,  when  -Christ  is,  without  possibility 
of  evasion,  the  object  of  invocation.  In  Acts  ix.  14.  21.  xx. 
16.  and  1  Cor.  i.  2.  the  editoi-s  have  translated  it  passively, 
contrary  to  the  constant  use  of  the  .same  phrase  by  the  LXX 
and  by  Greek  authors  in  general,  and  even  to  their  own  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  N.  T.  in  other  passages. 

Eph.  iii.  19.  “ — with  all  the  fulness  of  God.”  That  the 
editors  should  have  retained  this  palpable  deviation  from 
TO  irx.  in  their  text,  putting  the  just' translation  (“  into  all”  &c.) 
only  in  the  margin,  w’ould  appear  incredible.  But  so  is  the 
fact :  and  we  fear  that  it  was  a  downright  artifice  to  neutralize 
Col.  ii.  9.  by  inducing -the  plain  reader  to  infer  that  the 
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inhabitation  of'**  all  the  fulness  of  the  Deity”  in  Christ,  means 
nothing  essentially  superior  to  what  is  there  said  of  Christians 
in  general.'  This  suspicion  is  too  plainly  authorized  by  the 
Note  on  that  text.— I  Tim.  iv.  10.  “  a  preserver,”  justly  :  but, 
from  the  law  of  the  article  after  the  verb  substantive,  it  would 
have  been  better,  the  preset'ver. — 1.  Cor.  xi.  10.  “  the  woman 
ought  to  have  a  veil  on  her  liead,  because  of  the  messengers.” 
Entirely  just. — v.  9.“  I  write  unto  you,  in  this  epistle  I  Tim. 

V.  1 1.  “  when  they  grow  weary  of  the  restraints  of  Christ • 
both  these  rest  on  very  good  grounds. — Monoymii?,**  only,”  passim; 
Tfysmn»,  Heb.  i.  5.  “  adopted.”  These  have  too  much  of 
cxegetical.  liberty,  for  a  literal  version  ;  though  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  interpretation.  But  in  Acts  xiii.  34.  they 
have  inconsistently  used  “  begotten.”  .  .  ■ 

IV.  On  the  Style.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  taste,  and  ' 
it  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  any  standard  for  the  guidance  of 
opinion,  that  we  shall  ofi'er  only  one  or  two  remarks.-  Judge¬ 
ment  and  fidelity  are  the  first  requisites  of  a .  translator,  and 
these  involve  some  attention  to  his  vernacular  style  :  he  satis- 
lies,  however,  every  reasonable  expectation,  if  he  preserve* 
purity  in  the  selection  of  his  words,  perspicuity  in  tne  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  sentences,  and  that  or  Native  Character, 

which,  like  the  complexion  and  features  of  the,  countenance, 
distinguishes  every  original  writer.  With  regard  to  the  second 
of  these  requirements,  we  have  no  dissatisfaction  with  Abp. 
Newcome  or  his  revisers  :  but,  in  the  other  respects,  we  cannot 
express  full  contentment.  \Vehave  found  a  few  words  and 
phrases  which  have  not  the  stamp  of  the  best  use:  e.  g. “be¬ 
comingness, — afiectioned, — forthwith, — we  went  to  prayer, — 

I  did  away.” — The  delicate  tints  and  touches  which  mark  the 
peculiar  marks  of  mind,  genius,  and  habits  in  authors,  are  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult  to  be  expressed  by  translators. 
We, cannot,  therefore,  indulge  the  severity  of  censure,  be¬ 
cause  we  perceive  a  degree  of  tameness  and  uniformity  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  N.  T.;  or  because  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  colouring,  too  nice  perhaps'  for  art  to  imitate,  vvhicli 
i  would  sufficiently  discriminate  the  ardour  and  labouring  ful¬ 
ness  of  Paul,  the  cool  tranquillity  of  Matthew,  the  flowing 
tenderness  of  John,  and  the  solicitous  circumstantiality  of 
I.uke.  “  Difficile  est  enim,”  says  Jerome,  “  alienas  lineas 
insequentem  non  alicubi  excedere ;  arduum,  ut,  quse  in  ali- 
ena  lingua  bene  dicta  sunt^  eundem  decorem  in  translatione 
conservent.”  '  ' 

V.  On  the  general  Faithfulness  and  Impartiality  of  the  I.  V. 
We  have  pointed  out  some  important  instancies  in  which  the 
spirit  of  party  has  perverted  tne  judgement  of  the  Primate 
and  his  Improvers,  so  as  to  have  turned  them  from  that  mght 
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course  which  unbiassed  translators  would  have  held.  Except 
in  those  instances,  and  a  small  number  more  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence,  we  find  no  reason  to  withhold  the  praise  due  to  inte¬ 
grity  and  fidelity  in  the  general  execution  of  the  work. 

VI.  On  the  Introduction  and  Notes.  The  former  princi¬ 
pally  consists  of  a  concise,  but  perspicuous  sketch  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  history  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  with  some, account  of  the 
design  and  plan  of  execution  of  the  present  vyork.  '  Subjoined 
are  tables  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  .books  of  the  N.  T. 
from  Lardner,  Owen,  and  Townson :  and  a  short  list  of 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Concordances,  and  Lexicons. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  extraordinary  that  Schleusner  is  not  in¬ 
serted.  The  value  of  this  introduction  is  abated  in  one 
place  only,  that  we  have  observed,  by  a  tinge  of  Socinian 
prejudice.  After  the  free  remarks,  which  we  have  made  upon 
the  Version,  it  is  but  justice  to  cite  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  The  editors  of  the  present  work  offer  it  to  the  public  as  exhibiting  to 
the  English  reader  a -text  not  indeed  absolutely  perfect,  but  approaching  as' 
nearly  to  the  apostolical  and  evangelical  originals  as  the  present  state  of 
sacred  criticism  will  admit :  neither  dp  they  hold  it  up  as,a  faultless  trans¬ 
lation,  but  merely  as  an  Improved  Version,  still  no  doubt  susceptible  of 
far  greater  improvement,  which  they  will  rejoice  to  see  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  abler  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  having  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  completed  their  professed  design,  they  commend  this  volume, 
which  is  the  result  of  their  labours,  to  the  candour  of  their  readers,  and  to 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.* 

Of  the  notes,  a  great  number  merely  state  the  variations  of 
the  Received  Text  and  Newcome’s  versions  ;  others  are  philo¬ 
logical  and  critical,  and  a  large  proportion  are  expository  of 
the  theological  opinions  of  the  editors.  The  manifest  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  is  to  accommodate  the  dictates  of  the  N.  T. 
scriptures.to  the  prescriptions’  of  modern  Unitarianism  ;  a  lu¬ 
bricous  and  desperate  labour,  but  in  which  the  workmen  have 
evinced  anxious  solicitude,  large  credulity,  and  most  dog¬ 
matical  self-complacency. , 

Though  it  will  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  our  remarks,  that 
this  work  is  capable  of  being  rendered  useful ;  and  that  to 
those  whom  professional  duyr,  or  conscientious  inclination, 
leads  to' the  exact  study  andT  interpretation  of  the  scriptures, 
it  may  imperfectly,  but  beneficially,  supply  the  want  of 
Griesbach  ;  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  the  dangerous  bias 
which  it  is  so  carefully  adapted  to  produce  on  the  minds  of 
rash,  ill-informed,  or  sceptical  readers,  forms  a  very  cogent  ar¬ 
gument,  in  addition  to  our  remarks  in  the  first  part  of  this  cri¬ 
tique,  for  the  publication,  by  authority,  of  a  judiciously  and  im¬ 
partially  amended  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

•  We  had  nearly  forgotten  the  notice  we  promised  to  take 
of  the  “New  Covenant,  upon  Mr.' Evanson’s  plan:”  ati« 
indeed  the  omission  would  have  been  of  -small  consequence. 
We  shall  have  said  all  that  the  case  requires,  in  remarking 
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that  the  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  of  Luke, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  thought  6t  to  receive  into  his  canon,  from  Newcomers 
version,  occasionally  altered  in  a  most  clumsy  manner,  and 
with  a  selection  of  the  archbishop's  short  annotations.  The 
violent  and  arbitrary  temerity  which  Mr.  E.  exercised,  in  his 
mode  of  treating  on  the  credibility  and  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  scriptures,  were  equally  disgraceful  to  his  critical 
talents  and  to  his  profession  of  piety. 

It  is  because  vve  supremely  value  divine  truth,  and  because  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  richly  repay  every  well-conducted 
effort  to  ascertain  and  confirm  it,  that  we  have  been  thus  ear¬ 
nest  in  recommending  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament 
canon.  May  it  be  our  felicity,  and  our  readers’,  to  entertain  the 
justest  sentiments  of  its  contents,  and  most  completely  to  de-, 
inonstrate  its  pure  spirit  and  beneficial  tendency  !  “  He  who 

believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life:  andhewhodis-  . 
believeth  the  Son,  will  not  see  life;  but  the  anger  of  God 
abideth  on  him.” — “  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Art.  VII.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^ 
for  the  Tear  1808.  Part.  I.  4to.  pp.  170.  Price  15s.  Nicol.  1808. 

TN  a  former  number  (Vol.  v.  p.  15)  we  noticed  the  brilliant 
discoveries  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  concerning  the  mu- 
|!  tual  actions  of  galvanic  electricity  and  chemical  bodies.  The 
important  memoir,  which  stands  first  in  the  volume  before 
'  us,  gives  an  account  of  his  subsequent  experiments ;  and  in 
conducting  our  examination  of  it,  we  shall  be  more  anxious 
to  exhibit  a  concise  abstract  of  the  discoveries  which  it  re¬ 
lates,  than  to  analyse  or  discuss  all  the  general,  and  particular 
speculations  in  which  the  author  has  fairly  indulgea. 

1.  The  Bukerian  Lecture,  on  some  new  Phenomena  of  chemical 
Changes  produced  by  Electricity,  particularly  the  Decompo¬ 
sition  <f  the  fixed  Alkalies,^  and  the  Exhibition  of  the  new  Sub¬ 
stances  which  constitute  the  Bases ;  and  on  the  general  Nature 
of  alkaline  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  B.  S. 
M.  R.l.  A.  Read  Nov..  19,  1807. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  eight  sections,,  the  first  of  which 
is  introductory.  The  second  exhibits  an  account. of  the  me¬ 
thods  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  Fixed  Alkalies. 
To  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  galvanic  action  on  these 
bodies,  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  potash  and  of  soda 
were  exposed  to  the  energy  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  consisting 
of  24  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  twelve  inches  square,  100 
plates  of  si??,  and  150.  bt  four.  The  battery  was  charged 
with  a  solution  of  alum  and  nitrous  acid,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  at  common  temperatures.  No  new  re- 
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suits  were  obtained ;  and  although  there  was  a  considerable 
electrical  action,  and  disengagement  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  the  water  of  the  solution  alone  underwent  decom¬ 
position.  In  the  next  experiment,  the  battery  was  made  to 
act  oil  the  alkali  .freed  from  vvatcr  by  heat. .  A  quantity  of 
potash,  kept  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  in  a  platina  spoon, 
was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  battery  of  100  six  inch 
plates,  highly  charged.  The  spoon  being  connected  with 
the  positive  side  of  the  apparatus,  the  alkali  became  a  con¬ 
ductor ;  a  most  brilliant  ’ light  appeared,  accompanied  at  the 
point  of  contact  by  a  column  of  flame.  When  the  order 
of  the  arrangement  was,  inverted,  and  consequently  the 
spoon  rendered .  negative,  a  vivid  light,  unaccompanieef  by  a 
column  of  flame,  appeared  at  the  opposite  wire,  and  a  gase¬ 
ous  fluid,  which  took  fire  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  air, 
rose  through  the  fused  alkali. 

.  A  small  piece  of  potash,  slightly  moistened,  was  placed  on 
a  disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the' negative  side  of  an 
apparatus  composed  of  250  six  and-  four  inch  plates,  and  a 
platina  wire  joined  to  the  positive  side  was  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali.  The  potash,  being 
thus  acted  on,  became  melted  at  both  its  points  •  of' contact; 
a  violent  effervescence  ensued,  which  was  confined  to  the 
upjj'er  surface  of  the  potash,  and  from  the  lower  or  negative 
side,  small. globules  resembling  quicksilver  issued,  \vithout 
any  developement  of  gas.  ■  Some  of  these  globules'  burnt 
with  a  bright  flame  at  the  instant  of  their  formation  ;  others 
did  not'  take  fire,  but  merely  lost  their  metallic  splendour, 
and  became  gradually  enveloped  in  a  film  of  white  matter. 
These  globules  were  the  substance  our  author  was  in  searcli 
of.  Numerous  experiments,  unnecessary  to  be  stated  here, 
proved  that  the  production  of  it  tvas  uninfluenced  by  the 
platina'  which  formed  part  of  the  apparatus,  because  the 
metallic  globules  were  uniformly  developed  from  the  alkali, 
when,  instead  of  platina,  pieces  of  copper,-  silver,  gold,  plum¬ 
bago,  or  charcoal,  wer«  made  to  complete  the  galvanic  circle. 
Nor  bad-  the  air  aiiy  influence  on'the  operation  ;  for  the  me¬ 
tallic  substance,  was  successfully  produced,-  even  when  the 
air  was  excluded,  or  when  the  potash  was'  acted  oh  over 
mercury  in  glass  tubes.  '  '  • 

When  soda  was  electrified  under  like  circumstances,  si¬ 
milar  phaenomena  occurred..  To  insure  complete  success  with 
this  alkali,  some  particular  conditions  are  essential.  Mr. 
Davy  found  that  -  to  decompose  a  qi-iantity  of  soda  success¬ 
fully,-  .the-  battery  must  not  only  be  larger,  but  the  alkali  it¬ 
self  must  be .  exposed  to  the  galvanic  energy;  not  in  a  lump, 
but  in  the  form  of  a'diin  plate;  a  battery  of  100  six  inch 
plates,'  in  a  high  state  of  activity,  was  sufficient  to  decoiri- 
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pose  .a  quantity  of  potash  weighing  from  40  to  70  grains, 
and  measuring  nearly  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  but  when 
the  same  power’  was  made  to  act  on  a  like,  quantity  of  soda, 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkali  was  not  effected.  The  ana¬ 
lysis  of  this  alkali  could  only  be  accomplished  by  exposing, 
to  an  electric  power  of  100  six  inch  plates,  pieces  of  soda 
weighing  no  niore-than  15  or  20  grains,  and  previously  so 
shaped  as  to  diminish  the  distance  between  the  conducting 
wires  to  about  or  iV  of  aa  inch. 

When  a  highly  charged  battery,  containing  250  plates,  was 
Ciuployed,  the  metallic  globules  instantly  took  fire ;  they  some* 
times  exploded  violently  and  became  dispersed  into  smaller 
spheres,  which  flew  through  the  air  in  a  state  of  vivid  com¬ 
bustion,  exhibiting  brilliant  jets  of  fire. 

In  section  III,  Mr.  Davy  considers  the  theory  of  the  de-' 
composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  their  composition,  and  pro*‘ 
(luction.  Reasoning  from  what  is  known  concerning  tho 
analysis  of  compound  bodies,  as  connected. vvith  the  division 
effected  in  these  experiments,  bnr  author  justly  concludes 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  galvanic  electricity 
is  analogous  to  the  analysis  of  other  compound  substances  : 
for  combustil)le  bases  are  disengaged  at  the  negative  sur¬ 
face  of  the  apparatus,  and  oxygen  is  produced  and  transfused 
into  combination  to  the  positive  surface:  it  is  therefore  natu¬ 
ral  to  conclude,  that  the  metallic  substance  was.  generated 
in  like  manner,  namely  by  the  electrical  action  upon  the 
alkalies  ;  an  opinion  to  which  the  subsequent  synthetic 
experiments  prove  conformable. 

The  metallic  bases  of  potash,  wdien  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  air,  became  covered  with  a  white  crust,  which  possessed 
all  the  characters  of  the  alkali;  and  the  remaining  substance, 
when  in  contact  with  water,  ali.sorbed  the  oxygen  and  sepa¬ 
rated  the  hydrogen,  and  the  whole  became  converted  into 
pt)tash. — The  reproduction  of  potash  or  soda  also  takes  plade, 
when  their  bases  are  introduced  into  dry  oxygen  gas.  But 
■  for  want  of  moisture  the  process  is  slow  and  imperfect.  The 
white  crust,  which  is  formed  on  the  globule,  protects  the 
1  metallic  base  from  being  further  acted  on  by  the  gas,  and 
soon  puts  an  end  to  the  alkalising  process.  The  same  effects 
took  place  with  the  metallic  base  obtained  from  soda. 

When  these  metallic  substances  were  strongly  heated  in 
o.xygen  gas,  a  brilliant  combustion  ensued  ;  the  gas  ^disap¬ 
peared,  and'  the  product  was  potash  or  soda  in  a  dry  st^e, 
or  containins;  at  least  no  more  moisture  than  might  well  be 
conceived  to -exist  in  the  gas  employed  for  its  reprodMctton. 
These  bases,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  are  repelled  by 
positively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  negatively  eledtri- 
tied  surfaces,  and  the  oxygen*  obevs  the  contrary  course ;  or 
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tlie  oxygen  being  naturally  negative,  and  the  bases  positive, 
tlieir  union  is  demolished  when  the  electrical  arrangement 
is  contrary  to  that  of  its  natural  state.  In  the  reproduction 
of  the  allcalies,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  states  of  exist¬ 
ence  are  again  required  to  take  place :  at  a  low  temperature 
the  union  is  feeble,  aijd  unattended  by  any  striking  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  a  tumultuous 
union  is  effected,  accompanied  with  the  production  of  fire. 

-Section  IV  describes  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the 
Basis  of  Potash.  The  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Itase  of  this  alkali  are  the  following.  — It  resembles  mercury 
in  its  external  appearance ;  it  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  it  can  only  exist  without  becoming  altered  under  naph¬ 
tha.  It  is  imperfectly  fluid  at  60®  Fahrenheit ;  at 70®  its  fluid¬ 
ity  is  increased,  and  at  100®  it  is  perfect.  At  50®  it  becomes 
a  soft  and  malleable  solid,  without  losing  its  lusp'C,  which 
greatly  resembles  that  of  polished  silver.  At  the  freezing  point  of 
water  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  presents,  when  broken, 
a  crystalline  structure,  composed  of  splendid  facets.  At  the 
temperature  approaching  to  ignition,  it  is  volatile,  and  may' 
be  again  condensed  like  mercury  or  other  fluids,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distillation.  It  is'  a  perfect  conductor,  of  electricity, 
and  when  a  spark,  from  a  battery  composed  of  100  six  inch 
plates,  is  taken  on  a  large  globule,  it  burns  with  a  green 
light  at  the  point  of  contact;  if  a  small  globule  is  electri¬ 
fied  by  a  like  power,  it  rapidly  explodes  and  is  dissipated. 
It  does  not  sink  in  double  distilled  naphtha,  of  a  specific 
gravity  equal  to  ,770.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  compared  to 
that  of  quicksilver,  is  as  10  to  223  at  60®,  which  gives  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  6  to  10;  hence  it  is  the 
lightest  fluid  body  known..  When  solid  its  specific  weight  is 
somewhat  increased.  When  heated  slowly,  in  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  not  sufficient  for  its,  complete  alkalization,  and 
at  a  temperature  below  that  required  for  its  combustion,  it 
becomes'  red-brown,  and  when  suft'ered  to  cool,  and  all  the 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  it  exhibits  a  grey  tint.  The  product 
consists  partly  of  potash,  and  partly  .of  the  basis  of  potash, 
wiili  a  deficient  portion  of  oxygen.  This  substance  may 
likewise  be  formed  by'  fusing  togedier,  in  due  proportions, 
potash  and  its  base ;  and  it  is  frequently  formed  in  decom- 
j^sing  potash,  particularly  when  the  galvanic  electricity  is 
intense,  and  the  temperature  of  the  potash  veiy  liigh.  The 
basis  of  potash  .  takes  fire,  with  a  bright  red  light,  when  pro¬ 
jected  into  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  result  is  muriate 
of  potash.  It  appears  to  be  soluble  in  hydrogen,  particularly 
wlien  assisted  by  heat.;  and  the  gas  explodes  spontaneously 
when  made  to  pass  into  the  air.  On  suffering  the  gas  to 
cool,  Jt  loses  its  inflammability,  and  the  basis  of  potash  is 
.a^aiu  precipitated.  , 
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When  the  basis  of  potash  is  dropt  into  water,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  explosion  takes  place,  and  a  white  ring  of  smoke 
often  ascends,  which  gradually  expands  as  it  rises  in  the  air. 
^Vhen  the  basis  of  .potash  is  presented  to  water  without  the? 
contact  of  air,  the  decomposition .  is  I'apid,  much  heat  and 
noise  is  produced,  but  no  luminous  appearance  takes  place.* 
'I’he  liberated  gas  is  hydrogen.  ’  On  ice  the  base  of  potash 
takes  fire,  with  a  bright  fiaine,  and  a  deep  hole  is  formed,' 
which  contains  a  solution  of  potash.  When  a  globule  is 
.  placed  upon  moistened  tuviiicric  paper,  it  takes  fire,  and 
moves  along  rapidly  ‘as  if  in  search  of  moisture,’  leaving 
behind  a  deep  reddish  brown  trace,  ■  which,  like  dry  caustic 
potash,  destroys  the  texture  of  the  paper.  When  the  base 
of  potash  is  presented  to  alcohol  or  ether,  it  decomposes  the 
small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  fluids.  In  ether 
this  decomi)osition  presents  an  instructive  result.  As  potash 
is  not  soluble  in  this  fluid,  when  the  basis  is  thrown  into  it, 
the  new  formed  alkali,  as  fast  as  it  absorbs  oxygen,  renders 
the  ether  white  and  turbid.  When  the  basis  of  potash  is 
brought  into  contact  with  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids,  it 
takes  fire  and  burns  on  the  surface  with  flame.  When  it  is 
iinuierscd  beneath  the  surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  - it  becomes 
covered  with- a  white  saline  substance,  assumes  a  yellow  coat¬ 
ing,  and  disengages  a  gas,  which  has  the  odoiir  of  sulphu¬ 
reous  acid.  From  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  .ni,trateof  potash  is  produced.  The  base  of  potash  cona- 
bines  with  the  simple  inflammable  bodies,  and  with  metals. 
The  contpounds  are  similar  to  the  metallic  phosphurets  and 
snlphurets.  When  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  piece  of 
sulphur,  and  pressed  upon,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and 
the  compound  produced  is  phosphate  of  potash.  When  this 
union  is  efl’ected  under  naphtha,  no  elastic  fluid  is  evolved, 
t!ie  product  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  when  spread  out  pos¬ 
sesses  a  metallic  lustre.  This  sulphuret  has  a ,  considefart)|y 
higher  fusing  point  than  its  two  constituent  parts,  remaining 
soft  and  solid  in  boiling  naphtha.  On  exposure  to  <air  it 
becomes  decomposed,  and  forms  phosphate  of  potash  ;  when 
heated  it  emits  fumes,  but  does  not  take  fire  till  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  to  ignition. 

When  the  basis  of  potash  is  made  to  combine  with  sulphur, 
in  tubes  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  the  combination 
is  effected  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  heat  and  light. 
The  jiroduct  is  of  a  grey  colour.  It  strongly  acts  on  the 
glass,  and  acquires  a  brown  tint.  In  tubes  hermetically  seal¬ 
ed,  no  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place;  but  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  made  in  "a  tube  connected  with  the  mercurial 
apparatus,  a  snudl  portion  of  sidphuretteJ  bydrogfin  is  evolved. 
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When  the  union,  with  sulphur  is  accomplished  in  the  open 
air,  a  rapid  inflammation  takes  place,  and  sulphurct  of  potash 
is  formed.  The  sulphuretted  base  is  gradually  oxygenised 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  sulphate  of  potash. is  produced. 

Quicksilver  readiiy  combines  with  the  base  of  potash,  and 
much  heat  is  set  free  during  this  union.  When  o'.ie  part  of 
the  base  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  in  hulk  of  mercury,  at 
a  temperature  of  eo”,  the  compound  greatly  resembles  mer¬ 
cury.  If  a  glolude  is  made  to  touch  a  globide  of  mercury 
of  twice  its  volume,  the  product,  when  cold,  is  a  solid  metal, 
similar  in  colour  to  silver.  If  the  basis  is  about  -j^th  of  the 
weight  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  possesses  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness  and  becomes  l)rittle.  When  these  amal¬ 
gams  are  exposed  to  air  they'  are  again  decomposed;  they 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  potash  is  reproduced,  and  in  a  few 
miputes  the  mercury  again  se|)arates  in  its  metallic  state. — 
The  amalgam  of  tlie  base  of  potash  and  mercury  .rapidly  de¬ 
composes  water,  by  mere  contact,  with  a  hissing  noise;  hy- 
•drogen  i.s  set  fie<*,  potash  formed,  and  the  mercury  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury  and  the  base  of  pot¬ 
ash  alloys  with  all  the  metals,  even  with  iron  and  plalina. 

The  base  of  potash  combines  with  gold,  with  silver,  and 
with  copper,  when  heated  in  close  vessels.  'These  alloys  de- 
jconjpose  water,  potash  is  formed,  and  the  metals  separate  in 
an  unaltered  state.  I’he  base  of  potash,  with  fusible  metal, 
forms  a  l^ss  fusible  compound. 

The  action  of  tlie  basis  of  potash  on  oily  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  compounds,  confirnts.the  evidence  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  affinity  which  this  substance  has  for  oxygen. 
Naphtha,  that  has  been  exj.osed  to  the  air,  soon  oxydises 
the  basis  of  potash,  and  a  brown  soap  collects  .round  the 
globule.  Tlie  concrete  oils,  tallow,  spermaceti,  and  w’ax, 
when  .heated,  likewise  cnnihine  with  it,  and  form  saponaceous 
compounds ;  coaly  matter  is  deposited,  and  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  is  evolved.  The  gas  first  emitted  is  hydrogen, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the 
tnctallic  globule,  in  its  pas.sage  through  the  air.  The  vola¬ 
tile  oils  are  likewise  decomposed  by  ilie  base  of  potash  with 
rapidity,  when  assisted  hy  heat ;  potash  is  generated,  char¬ 
coal'  precipitated,  and  some  gaseous  fluid  is  disengaged. 
Camphor,  previously  fused,  is  rendered  black  by  its  action, 
a  soap  is  formed,  but  no  gas  becomes  liberated  ;  and  this 
. seems  to  shew .  that  camphor  contains  more  oxy  gen  than  vo-. 
.latile  oils. 

The  metallic  oxyds,  when  heated  with  the  basis  of  potash, 
readily  become  nieiallic.  When  a  sujall  quantity, of  oxyd 
,  of  iron  is  Iteatcti  wiih  the  base  of  potash,  at  a  temperature 
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a]>|>roaching  to  its  point  of  distillation,  a  vivid  action  take 
place,  the  alkali  re-appears,  and  gr^  metallic  particles  are 
obtained,  which  are  soluble  witli  ctrervesctnice  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  oxyds  of  tin  and  of  lead  are  reduced  with  more 
facility,  and,  if  the  basis  of  potash  is  in  excess,  an  alloy  is 
obtained  with  the  reduced  metal.  Flint  glass  and  green  glass, 
are  speedily  decomposed  by  it  when  assisted  by  a  gentle 
heat.  At  a  temperature  *of  ignition  it  alters  even  the  purest* 
glass;  the  oxygen  in  the  aluali  of  the  glass  appears  to  be. 
divided  between  the  two  bases,  one  part  being  taken  up  by 
the  basis- of  potash,  and  the  other  remaining  with  the  alkali' 
of  the  glass;  so  that  by  repeatedly  distilling  and  heating  this 
substance  in  glass  tubes,  a  brown  crust,  which  slowly  de¬ 
composes  water  or  oxyds  in  the  first  state  of  oxygenation, 
not  only  lines  the  interior  of  the  tube,  but  even  penetrates 
in  many  parts  through  its  substance.  '  Mr.  Davy  also  per¬ 
suades  himself  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  silex  or 
the  glass  likewise  suH'ers  some  change,  aud  perhaps  decom¬ 
position.-  This  however  is  certainly  a  mere  conjecture.  Such 
are  the  leading  characters  of  the  basis. of  potash. 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  section  is  the  Properties  and  jVa-' 
ture  'oi  the  Basis  of  Soda.  The  basis  of  this  alkali  is  a  white 
metal,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  greatly  resemhling,ii!ver.  It  is 
much  softer  than  other  metals,  and  exceedingly  malleable  ; 
globules'  of  it  may  be  easily  made  to  weld  into  one  mass' 
by  a  strong  pressure  at  eonnnon  temperatures.  A  globule 
of  ^*5th  or  1  jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  made  to  cover  a 
surface  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,'  even  when  its  temperature  is 
lowered  to  32".  It  conducts  electricity  and  heat,  like  the' 
basis  of  potash,  and  minute  globules  of  it  take  fire  by  the 
voltaic  spark,  and  buivi  with  bright  explosions.  Its  specific’ 
gravity,  as  Mr.  D.  inferred  from  placing  it  in  a  mixture  of 
naphtha  and  oil  of  sassafras,  in  which  it  remains  af  rest 
above  and  below,’ is  etpial  to  ,'9348.  It  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  effect  fusion,  than  the  basis'  of  potash.  It 
melts  at  180®,  so  that  it  readily  fuses  under  boiling  naphtha. 
It  remains  fixed  in  a  state  of  ignition  at  the  melting  point 
of  plate  glass.  On  exposure  to  air,  it  taniisbe'!,  and  readily 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  crust,  wliicb  gradually  attracts 
moisture  aud  forms  liquid  soda.  Heat  assists  its  combination 
with  oxygen,  but  no  luminous  appearance  takes  place  till 
the  temperature  increases  ncarl-y'  to  ignition.  When  made 
to  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  it  scuds  forth  bright  sparks,  and 
glows  like  charcoal,  but  much  brighter.  On  hydrogen  gas 
it  has  no  action.  lit  bxymuriatic  acid  gas  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  vividly  with  numerous  scintillations  of  bright  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  muriate  of  soda  is  formed.  When  thrown  upon 
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cold  water  it  occasions  a  hissing  noise;  hydrogen  gas  is  disen¬ 
gaged,  and  the  oxygen  of  tlie  water  converts  it  into  soda.  lii 
this  operation, iliere  is  .no  luminous  appearance.  When  pre^ 
sented  to  hot  water,  .the  action  is  more  violent ;  some  minute 
particles  of  the  base  are  thrown  out  of  the  water'  sufficiently 
neated  to  burn  in  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 
\yhen  a  globule  of  .the  base  is  made  to  act  on  a'  very- 
minute  portion  of, water,  the  beat  evolved  is  usually  suffici¬ 
ent  to  inilame  the  base.  It  acts  oh  alcohol  and  ether  like  the 
b.a^s  of  jjotash.  .When  nitrous  acid  is  brought  intO'  contact 
wit  hi  it,,  a  rapid  indammation  lakes,  place ;  witlj  muriatic  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid  there  is  a  rapid  disengagement  of  heat, 
Imt  hp,  luminous  appearance.  Immersed,  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  acids,  -, it  is  rapidly  oxygenised  ;  soda  is  produced, 
ahdthe  other,, products^are  similar  to  those  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  basis  of  potash.  The  same  is  the  case  when 
iUed  and  volatile  oils  or  naplitha  are  made  to  act  on  it.  When 
it  is  fused  with  drv  soda,  a  division  of  oxveen  takes  place  be-' 
t\veep  the  alkali  and. thy,  base,  and  a  deep  brown  fluid  is  ob-- 
taioed  which  becomes  a  dark  solid  on  cooling.  This  mass, 
on  cxjtosure  to  air,  becomes  moist  and  furnishes  soda.  A'  si- 
inilar  substance -is  ofteq  obtained  during  the  decomposition-  of 
soda  by  galvanic -electricity,  and  it  nuiy.also  be  generated 
■whyre  the  basis  of  soda  is  fused  in  tubes  made  of  plate  glass. 
]t  uiiites  to  sulphur  with  great  eagerness  in  vessels  fdled 
with  the  vapours  of  naphtha  ;  light  is  emitted,  and  a  deep  grey 
suljphuret  is  produced;  this  experiment  is  often  attended  with 
ah  explosion,  it-also  combines  under  the  same  circumstances 
with  pliosphorus  ;  tbe  phosphuret  has  tlie  appearance  of  lead, 
and, becomes  changed  on  exposure  to  air,  or  by  combustion, 
into  phosphate  of  soda.  The  basis  of  soda  in  the  quantity  of 
funders  mercury  solid,  of  the"  colour  of  silver;  the  combi¬ 
nation  .is  attended  with  much  beat.  It  also  alloys  with  tin, 
Icad^  and  gold;  these  alloys  become  readily  converted 
intosoda  hy  exposure  to  air,  or  l)y  the  contact  of.w'ater,  which 
is  dtCuinposed  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  amal- 
g'am  of  mercury  with  the  basis  of  soda- seems  to  form  triple, 
compounds  witn  other  metals ;  iron  a'iid  platina  appearing  to 
remain  in  union  with  the  mercury  after  the  separation  of  soda 
by  the  process  of  oxydisement.  The  amalgam  of  the  basis  of 
soda  and  mercury  likewise  combines  with  sulphur,  and  forms 
a  triple  compound  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  • 

'Section  VI  exhibits  the  proportions  of  the, peculiar  bases 
and  oxygen,  in  potash  and  soda.  , 

To  ascertain  tbe  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  bases 
of  the  alkalies,  oxygcii  gas  was  made' to  pass  through  a  tube 
containing  thu  base,  and  then  applying  he;it  to  burn  thenu 
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*  In  conducting  these  experiments  many  difBcultics  occurred.  When  , 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  immediately  brought  to  play  upon  the  glas* ' 
the  combustion  was  very  vivid,  so  as  sometimes  to  break  the  tube  ;  and 
the  alkali  generated  partly  rose  in  white  fumes,  which  were  deposited 
■pon  the  glass. 

‘  When  the  temperature  was  slowly  raised,  the  bases  acted  upon  the;: 
[silver]  tray  and  formed  alloys,  and  in  this  state  it  was  very  difRcult ' 
to  combine  them  with  their  full  proportion  of  oxygene  ;  and  glass  alone 
could  not  be  employed  on  account  of  its  decomposition  by  the  alkaline 
bases  ;  and  porcelain  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  it  to  the  point  required  for  the  process,  without  sof^ning 
the  glass. 

‘  After  the  combustion,  the  absorption  of  gas  w'as  ascertained.  In 
some  cases  the  purity  of  the  residual  air  was  ascertained,  in  others  the 
alkali  formed  in  the  tray  was  weighed.*  pp.  26, 27.  '  ' 

In  the  first  of  two  experiment.s  on  the  synthesis  of  potasli. 
by  combustion,  described  by  Mr.  D. ,  t!ic  (jnantity  of  basts 
of  potash  employed  was  ,12  grains;  the  combustion  wais 
made  on  platina,  and  the  basis  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satu¬ 
rated.  The  oxygen  gas  absorbed  was  equal  in  bulk  to  190  grains 
of  quicksilver.  The  pressure  of'  the  barometer  during  the 
experiment  was 29,  6  ;  the  temperature  62®.  In  the  second 
experiment,  ,Q7  grains  of  the  basis  absorbed  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  equal  in  bulk  to  121  grains  of  mercury;  barometer 
30,  1  ;  thermometer,  63”.  If  wc  take  the  mean  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  100  parts  of  potash  will  contain  8G,1  of  tlie  bases  und 
13,9  of  oxygen.  In  the  most  accurate  experiment  which  Mf. 
Davy  made  on  the  composition  of.  the  basis,  of  soda,  08  parts- 
of  the  basis  absorbed  o.xygen  equal  in  ' bulk  to  206  grains  rif 
quicksilver  at  29,  4  barometer,  and  56”  thermometer;  hence 
at  the  mean  pressure  soda  coutaius  80  of  the  base,  and  20  dt 
oxygen. 

'I’he  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  was  farther  investi¬ 
gated,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evblved. 
tluring  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  the  action  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  and  their  subsequent  reproduc"- 
tion..  An  amalgam  of  ,08  grains  of  the  basis  of  potash  with 
tliree  grains  of  quicksilver,  acting  in  water,  evolved  a  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas  equal  in  bulk  to  293  grains  of  mercury ; 
therm.  56”  ;  bar.  29.6.  This  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  would 
require  for  its  combustion  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  in  vo¬ 
lume  to  154,9  of  Mercury ;  and  hence  100  parts  of  potash 
Jippear  to  be  composed  of  about  84  base  and  16  oxygen.  In 
an  experiment  made  on  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
basis  of  soda,  at  30.4  bar.  and  52”  therm,  the  volume  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  ,054  grains  of  basis  equalled 
that  of  326  grains  ofi  quicksilver :  hence  soda  contains  76  base, 
alid  24  oxygen,  from  these  experimeuts',  wo  are  authorised 
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«o  consider  polish  as  a  compound,  made  up-  of  six  parts -by 
weight  of  a  metallic  base  and  one  of  oxygon,  and  soda  as  a 
compound,  consisting  of  seven  parts  of  a  metallic  base  and 
two  of  oxygen.  ,  . 

Section  VII,  treating  on  wliat  Mr.  Davy  calls  ‘  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda  to  other  bodies,’  consists 
chiefly  of  some  general  theoretical  speculation,  and  of  dis¬ 
quisition  whether  these  bases  ought  to  be  called  metals  or  not. 
Notwithstanding  their  low  specific  gravity,  yet  as  they  agree 
with  metals  in  opacity,  metallic  lustre,  malleability, conduct¬ 
ing  powers  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  in  their  qualities  of 
chemical  combination,  the  propriety  of  considering  them  as 
metallic  bodies  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  disputed  ;  indeed  the 
greater  number  of  philosophers,  to  whom  the  question  was 
put,  have  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Davy  has  named  tliem  potasiiiw  and  sodium,  terms  which  sim¬ 
ply  express  that  they  are  produced  from  potasli  or  soda,  so 
that  no  change  in  the  theory  of  chemical  science  can  render 
them  improper. 

.The  time  for  establishing  a  just  theory,  as  MiC  Davy  ob¬ 
serves,  may  yet  be  far  distant;  hut  there  is  at  present  no  . 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  alkaline  bases  will  be  distributed, 
into  different  classes  from  the  metals,  or  that  any  of  them  will 
prove  to  he  compound  bodies.  He  justly'  remarks  that  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  experiments,  in  which  earths  and  metallic 
oxydes.  or  alkalies  have  been  supposed  to  be  evolved  from  air 
and  water  only  ;  for  even  distilled  water  appears,  by  Mr.  Davy’s 
experiments,  to  contain  both  salineand  metallic  impregnations. 

In  tlie  last  section,  Mr.  Davy  states  a  detail  of  experiments 
-instituted  with  a  view  to  learn,  wliether  oxygen  enters  into 
the  composition  of  ammonia.  As  the  two  fixed-alkalies  con¬ 
tain  a  portion  of  oxygen  united  to  a  peculiar  l,>ase,  it  was  ra* 
tionulto  conjecture  that  such  a  sub.stanec  might  also  be  found 
in  the  composition  <*f  the  volatile  alkali.  Of  the  existence  of 
tire  principle  Mr.  Davy  soon  convinced  himself.  P'or  when 
charcoal,  carefully  burnt,  ;ind  freed  from  moisture,  was  ig- 
ipited  by  the  voltaic  battery  in  a  small  quantity  of  amnioniacal 
gas,  a  great  expansiot)  of  the  gas  took  place,  and  a  white  sub¬ 
stance  was  formed  whicb  effervesced  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
which  Mr.  Davv  believes  was  muriate  of  ammouia.  In  ano- 
ther  e.xperiroen;,  very  pure  ammoniacal  gas  being  passed  over 
ignited  iron  win;  in  a  platina  tubej  a  quantity  of  moisture  was 
obtained  in  the  apparatus,  the  residual  gas  was  densely  cloud¬ 
ed,  and  ; he  iron  w  ire  partly  oxidised. 

‘  Oxygerie  then  may  be  considered  as  existing  in,  and  ns  forming  an 
element,  in. ali  tl.etiue  alkalies  ;  and  the  principle  of  acidity  of  the  French 
jQonicnclaijDre,  ^  pight  now  likewise  be  called  the  principle  of  alkales* 
(cence,  •  •  -  •  ^ 
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f  Fi*om  ao'alo^^y  alone  it  is  reasonable  to  expea  that  tlic  alkaline  earth# 
are  compounds  ot  a  similar  nature  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  peculiar  highly  com¬ 
bustible  metallic  bases  united  to  oxygene.  When  barytes  and  strontites, 
moistened  with  water,  were  acted  upon  by  the  povN  cr  ot  the  battery  of  250 
of  t  and  6,  there  was  a  vivid  action  and  a  brilliant  light  at  both  points  of 
communication,  and  an  inflammation  at  the  negative  point. 

‘In  these  cases  the  water  might  pos  Jbly  have  interfered.  Other  exi)e- 
rimentsgave  however  more  distinct  results. 

‘Barytes  and  strontites,  4ven  when  heated  to  intense  whiteness,  in  the 
electrical  circuit  by  a  flame  supported  by  oxygene  gas,  arc  non-conductors  ( 
but  by  means  of  combination  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid,  they 
become  co.iductors ;  and  in  this  case  inllammable  matter,  which  i)urQs 
with  a 'deep  red  light  in  each  instance,  is  produced  from  them  at  the  ne¬ 
gative  surface,  l^lie  high  temperature  has  prevented  the  success  of  at- , 
tempts  to  collect  this  substance  ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  alkaline  earth  employed/ 

The  facts  now  stated,  as  Mr.  Davy  observes,  strengthen  the 
presumption,  that  the  muriatic,  boracic,  and  Huoric'  acids 
contain  oxygen.  In  the  electrization  of  moistened  boracic 
acid,  a  dark  coloured  combustible  matter  is  evolved ,  at  the 
negative  surface  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  look  for  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  other  acids  in  their  aqueous  solutions,  though 
nun-conductors  in  the  gaseous  state.  Potasium  he  has  found 
to  oxydate  in  muriatic  acid,  aud  actually  to  produce  char¬ 
coal  bv  oxydating  in  carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  D.  very  briefly  hints  at  some  or  the  new  views. to 
'  wliicli  philosopliers  may  he  eventually  iiitrofluced  hj  these 
,  discoveries,  through  the  assistance  which  the  cilkaline  bases 
I  will  afiPord  as  liiost  powerful  agents  in  analysis,  and  through 
i  the  solution  which  they  niay  t’nrnish  to  various  geological 
■  problems.  He  does  not,  however,  expatiate  ou  the  great 
variety  of  questions  which  derive  fresh  liglit  from  his  tfiscor 
'  veries,  hut  leaves  them  to  the  cousideratioii  of  scientific  men, 
with  a  modest  simplicity  which  adds  lustre  to.  his  distin¬ 
guished  genius.  The  numerous  experiments  and  discove¬ 
ries,  which  this  most  diligent  and  acute  philosopher  has  made 
Miice  this  lecture  was  delivered,  will  come  before  us  in  course, 
Wi!  have  left  onrselves  no  room  for  reflections  on  the  ini- 
portaat  truths  which  we  have  thotight  it  our  duty  to  sulvmit 
to  the  reader  ;  and  must  reserve  our  remarks  on  ilie  reinain- 
iog  articles  in'  this  Part  of  the  Transactions  to  our  next 
auuiber.  ,  ’  . 

Art.  VIII.  Strictures  on  Su^ets  chiejly  relating  to  the  'Established  ReR^ 
gioh  and  the  Clergy  I  ia  Two  Letters’  to  his  Patron  from  a 'Country 
Clergyman.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas, ’M.  A.  Rector  of  Street* 
cum  Walton,  Soiriersct.  8vo.  pp,  117.  Price  3*.  Rivingtons.  Ib07« 
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Art.  IX.  High  Church  Claims  exposed^  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and 
Methodists  nyindicated ;  or  Free  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  intitJed  Stric- 
lures,  &c.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  .by  a  Layman.  8to.  pp,  8t 
Price  2s.  6d.  Jones,  Conder,  Eaton.  1808. 
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Worthy  country  clergyman,  in  suddenly  awaking  as  it 
should  seem  from  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  beheld  a 
dreadful  assault  made,  or  just  on  the  point  of  being  made,  on 
the  Established  Churcli,  lias  raised,  naturally  enough  in  such 
a  moment,  a  very  violent  outcry.'  As  no  man,  however,  can 
be  held  strictly  responsible  for  any  expressions  he  may  utter 
just  at  the  instant  of  awaking  in  a  fright,  and  as  we  can  have 
no  doubt  he  is  long  before  this  time  restored  to  tranquillity, 
though  not  without  sotpe  remaining  sense  of  mortification  at 
having  been  betrayed  into  such  an  indecorum,  it  cannot  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  employ  much  time  in  commenting  on  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  terror  that  involuntarily  escaped  him.  / 

If  indeed  we  could  have  supposed  the  person  who  was  visited 
with'  this  terror,  and  tvho  uttered  these,  outcries,  to  be  really 
at  the  time  broad  aw^ike,  and  sitting  in  full  day-light  in  his 
parsonage-house,  we  might  have  deemed  it  not  amiss  to  divert 
for  a' little  while  frorii  the  graver  matters, of  our  profession, 
to  make  a  remaidc  or  two  '.on  so  odd  a  circumstance.  Oiir 
first-'suggestion 'would' have  been  due  ,to  this  Mr.  Thomas 
himself,  in  the  way  of  friendly  hint  to  his  discretion,  that, 
in  tense  the  fit  of  terror,  sljould  return  upon  him,  (possibly 
tlie  idelitical  evil  spirit  that  haunted  Saul  has  condescended 
to 'So  much  humbler  an  appointment)— he.  had  better  make 
an '  effort  not  to  let  his  cries  be  quite  so  loud  and  public. 
It  would  be  well  if  at  such’  a  moment  he  could  have  self-pos¬ 
session  enough  tq.  consider,  that  other  people,  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  misfortune .  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Israbl,  will  feel  but  little  sympathy  with  bis  emotions.  /I c 
in'deed  might  be  always  ready,  like  that  most  gentle  shep- 
lie'rd,  the  son  of  Jesse,  to  take  the  harp  and  play  him  a  ‘ditty 
of  comfort,’  as  we  hope  to  do  in  the  present  instance  ;  but 
we  Vvould  softly  admonish  him  hot  to  expect  such  benevo. 
lence  from  any  other  quarter.  For  jnaking  this  one  disturb¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  the  members  of  the  establishment  in  geneml 
may  be  willing  to  laugh  at  him  and  forgive  him  ;  but  he  will 
Certainly  provoke  their  indignatidn,  if  he  should  again,  by 
sjach  an  idle  and  noisy  alarm,  interrupt  them  in  theic  busi¬ 
ness,  thei.r  studies,  or  their '  pastoral, vocations. 

If  this  reverend  gentleman  has  really  been'SO  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  under  the  calamity  which  w-e  Ijave  ventured  te 
surmise,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  his  being  subject  to  such 
gloomy  and  spectral  visitations,  will  sufficiently  account  tor 
iris  being  unable  to  see  any  thing  but;  omens,  and  to  pro* 
nmincc  any  thing  but  vaticinations,  of  evil  j  ancl  will  lurnish 
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a  (rood  reason  why  notliing  he  utters  should  he  either  depend¬ 
ed  on  or  wondered  at.  Or  if  this  his  afflictive  privilege  of 
second  siglit  is-  put  out  of  view,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
his  alarms  and  prognostics  is  judged  of  from  a  calm  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  matters  in  question,  the  friends  of  the  clinreh 
will  soon  decide  what  degree  of  Yegard  is  due  to  his  fore¬ 
bodings,  threatenmgs,  and  lamentations.  We  presume  they 
cannot  want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  man,  when  tliey  arc 
informed,  that  it  is  chiefly  (as  far  as  we  have  been  favoured 
to  understand  him)  in  the  pious  and  useful  labours  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  that  he  foresees  the  speedy  destruc¬ 
tion  of  onr  church  ;  an  establishment  which  has,  even  from 
antiquity  and' prescription,  an  exceedingly  strong  liold  on 
the  general  popular  mind,  which  has  iii  its  service  the  main 
share  of  the  Icarnin"  in  the  nation,  which  commands  millions 
of  revenue,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  is  supported  by  the  whole  power  oi'  the  state  with  wliii  h 
it  is  itiseparably  combined,  which  has  formidable  courts 
however  of  its  own,  which  has  the  king  for  its  head,  and 
almost-  the  whole  of  the  nobility,  and  the-  vast  majority  of 
the  other  wealthy  and  polished  classes  of  society,  for  its  faith¬ 
ful  adherents'!  And,  more  than  all  this  mighty  assemblage  of' 
advantages  anil  securities,  the  clergy  of  this  church,  witli  an 
extremely  few  exceptions,  are,  even  according  to  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  own  account,  (which  we  can  the  more  readily  admit,  as 
he  seems  disposed  to  make  the  worst  of-  every  thing  aflecting 
the  prospects  of  the  church)  eminently  pious,  and  moral, 
and  indefatigable.  -  Yet  all  these  things  notwithstanding,  this 
venerable,  learned,  wealthy,  splendid,  pious,  and  more  than 
trebly  fortified  establishment,  has  not,  as  we  are  now  given  to 
understand,  the  smallest  chance,  without  the  assistance  of 
some  stron<r '  and  new  measures  of  coercion,  of  maintaininsr 

,  o  .  *  ^  O* 

Itself  against  the  ram’s  horns,  (not  battering  rams,  courteou.h 
reader,)  -of  the  Methodist  preachers ; — on  whom  every  form 
of  contempt  and  contumely  is  nevertheless  at  the  same  timti 
exhausted,  on  whom  all  the  epithets  expressive  of  meanness, 
ignorance,  and  insignificance  are  lavished,  throughout  this 
learned  gentleman’s  performance.  What  may  we  be  fated  to 
I'ear  next  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  the  manifestation  of  the  ce. 
lebrated  prophet,  Richard  Brothers,-  infected  a  portion  of  our 
■‘Wion  with  a  silly  credulity  which  has  never  been  entirely 
Spelled:  -for  since  that  time  a  succession  of  men,  not' al- 
ogeiher  devoid  of  sense  and  information,  have  been  found 
ravely  uttering,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  most  ridicu- 
ously  extravagant  predictions ;  and  entertaining  no  jnster 
(leas  of  the  relation  between  causes  and  effects  than  to  fore- 
'  ('>  some  of  them  the  downfall  of  the  Christian  state  in 


east,  and  some  of  them  the  downfall  of  the  Christian 
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church  at  home,  from  a  coijtinuance  of  the  Jjeuevolent  efiorij 
of  preachers  iii  tl)e  two  quarters  to  persuade  the  people  into 
Christianity  and  all  its  attendant  moral  virtues. 

Sonic  of  tlie  most  zealous  friends  of  the  English  church 
have  maintained,  that  it  would  have  little  to  fear  from  ex* 
tcrnal  hostility  so  long  as  it  slu'idd  be  true  to  itself ;  and 
that  the  corruptions  Ui  which,  like  all  other  human  establish, 
tnents,  it  was  liable,  were  to  be  dreaded  as  the  chief  causes 
and  symptoms  of  its  falling,  like  others,  into  decay.  Persons 
of  this  opinion  will  not  listen  very  attentively  to  such  an 
alarmist,  as  our  Hector,  till  liis  quick-sighted  anxiety  descries 
something  wrong  in  the  internal  state  of  this  venerable  insti¬ 
tution.  Indeed  wc  had  been  so  long  fixed  in  this  opinion 
ourselves,  tliat  we  cannot  help  repeating  how  utterly  we  were 
Confounded  to  hear  him  predicting  the  fall  of  a  church,  in 
which  his  keenest  scrutiny  had  found  hardly  a  single  ■  cir. 

cumstance  for  censure  or  reform.  He  has  nowhere  told  us 

> 

he  had  the  smallest  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  its  clerical  members  entered  on  the  sacred 
office,  not,  from,  feelitig  a  profound  interest  in  religion,  and 
a  pious  zeal  to  jiromote  it  by  tlie  instruction  and  conversion 
.of  mankind,  but  from  tlie  merc  necessity  of  choosing  a  pro¬ 
fession,  or.  from  expectations  of  emolument  or  preferment 
that  many  of.  its  chief  officers,  occupying  situations  of  solemn 
and  anxious-  responsibility,  weVe  coiitent  to  live  in  showy 
5tately  indolence  ; — that  its  stations  of  wealth,  tligiiity,  .and 
pow’er,  .were  carefully  withheld  from  clergymen  of  eminent  zeal 
and  piety,  while  they  were  conferred  with  a  yiew  to  enrich 
relations  and  friends,  to  reward  political  servicesj  •  or  to 
strengthen  parliamentary  influence  ; — that  great  numbers  of 
its  ministers  were  found  -  in  theatres,  or  at  halls,  assemblies, 
and  card-tables ;  or  liabitiially  playing  the  fop,  or  tlie  buck, 
or  the  wag ;  or  mixing  in'  the  mirth,  the  intemperance,  and 
the  songs,  of  convivial  parties;  or  at  one  time , trussed  up 
in  a  jacket,  wielding  a  fowliiig7piecc,  and  maintaining  a  pe¬ 
ripatetic  dialogue  with  a  couple  of  pointers,  and  at  atiolhet 
time' racing  after  a  pack  of  hounds ; — that  many  of  them 
were'  observed  to  perform  their  functions  in  the  slightest, 
scantiest,  ami  most  careless  manner  possible  ;  or  to  decry,  even 
with  scorn  or  violence,  a  popular  fervent  mode  of  addressing 
the  cctiscience  and  passions  »)f  mankind,  in  behalf  of  religion 
and  their  eternal  salvation ;  or  to  neglect  teaching,  and  even 
to  hold  up  in  ridicule,  those  doctrines  of  a  r.cnewul  of  nature 
and  the  operations  t<f  a  Divine  Spirit,  aiul  the  evangelical 
plan  of  salvation  for  mankind,  to  which  they  had  foriiially 
subscribed  in  the  articles  of  the  church,  and  which  are 
exceedingly  prominent  in  the  New  'Irestament ; — orUiatthe) 
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icre  generally  chargeable  with  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and 
peVseentiou  against  conscientious  seceders  from  their  com- 
niuhion,  of  sycophancy  toward  persons  of  rank,  or  of  ser¬ 
vility  to  the  party  in  power.-^If  he  had  found  any  such 
grounds  as  these  tor  the  apprehension  of  the  friends  to  our 
^burch,  he  would  certainly .  have  done  well — not  to  cry  out 
in  this  frightened  and  childish  manner,  that  tlie  church  will 
fall, — hut  to  recorpmend  measures  of  reformation  as  highly 
conducive  to  its  respectability  and  perpetuity.  But  we  trust 
that,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
apprehensive  mind  will  become  reassured  and  cheerful ;  for 
it  atay  be  clearly  gathered  from  his  own  work,  w’e  repeat, 
ever,  from  his  own  pamphlet — which  labours  hard  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  condition  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  most 
liloomy  light, — that,  with  some  triHing  quantity  of  excep¬ 
tion,  our  church  is  not  beset  by  any  of  the  ominous  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  have  here  enumerated. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  faculties,  which  naturally  ac¬ 
companies  terror,  has  caused  an  extreme  confusion  in  Mr. 
Thomas’s  attempts  to  distinguish  the  several  sorts,  or  hordes, 
in  the  eilormous  host  of  dissenters.  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals, 
re  attempted  to  be  separately  described  and  referred  to; 
but  the  attempted  discriminations  are  quickly  confounded 
and  lost  under  the  one  general  and  formidable  designation  of 
‘the  barbarians.’  The  We.slevan  Methodists  are  indeed  fear¬ 
fully  conspicuous  ;  (to  turn  our  alltisions  from  profane  to 
sacred  hi.story,)  they  arc  the  Philistines  of  our  pagan  in¬ 
vaders.  When  tlie  other  trilves  of  the  enemy  are  to  be  se¬ 
parately  pointed  outj  this  affrighted  herald  is.  utterly  puzzled 
0  know  whether  it  i.s  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites, ,  or  the' 
toBhlvites,  that  he  wants  to  tell  of ;  and  is  obliged  at  la.st  to  call 
;ofBthe  whole  promiscuous  hosiile  assemblage  by  the  more  ge- 
[icsjBnoral  denomination  of  •  Canauuites.  He  should  not,  from 
ick,Btbe  first,  have  troubled  himself  about  distinctions,  which 
aiiiiBe  was  so  little  in  the  state  of  mind  to  be  able  to  describe 
upBdearly;  why  not  have  contented  himself  without  more  ado 
pe-wouse,  from  first  to  last,  the  denoniinrtioii  dissenters,  or  see- 
iilietBiaries  ? — jnst  as  in  older  times  the  people  used  to  taik  of 
heinwbe  ‘  black-a-moors,’  or  ‘salvages,’  without  pretending  to 
itcst,Bi'!iy  knowledge  of  the  distinctions,  ,or  respective  geographi- 
cvenBtal  localities,  of  the  variou.s  nations  of  human  wild  beasts, 
ssingl  Our  author  refers  us  to  the  clestmctioii  of  oiir  national 
igioiifcliurch,  effected  by  the  dissenters  at  the  time  of  the  ‘great 
evenpebellion  and  plainly  declares .  there  arc  awful  indications 
ature»t  a  similar  catastrophe  threatening  our  present  establislu 
elicawent,  and  even  the  state  too,  from  the  same  kind  of  men  atid 
inallyjp^ratidns.  Now  we  are  surprised  he  should  need  to  come 
re  fur  consolation  on  this»  head,  when  one  siui^le  sober 
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reflection  would  have  dissipated  all  his  fears;  It  isthi8;'tlie 
dissenters  ■  (wc  are  too  much  in' good  humour  to  contend 
with  him  about  the  propriety  - of  calling  diem  *  rebels’),  the 
dissenters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  accomplished  this 
remark'able  subversion,  notoriously' had  among  them  a  very 
large  share  of  talent  and  learning,  but  for  which  their  designs 
would  have  burst  like  a  bubble,  instead  of  exploding  into  a 
revolution ;  whereas  the  dissenters  of  the  present  day  are'the 
must  ignorant,  silly,  and  despicable  of  mankind,  according 
to  our  author’s  own  testimony,— which  we  look  upon,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned,  as  of  peculiar  yveight. 

We  will  confess  that  one  fact,’ which  he  slates,  did  rather 
at  the  first  moment  ‘  give  us  pause,’  as  appearing  to  prove 
there  was  more  reason  in  his  terrors  than  wc  had  been  wi|. 
ling  to  allow;  He  deposes  in  tlie  following  words ;  ‘  we 
know  that  a  man,  not  uhfrequcntly,  by  going  thither,’  (to 
the  meeting-house)  ‘if  be  do  by  cliance.  forego  the  vices 'of 
men,  adopts  those  of  devils;’  p.  82.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
leacn  this  fact;  from  any  little  acquaintance  we  have  with 
the  dissenters,  wc  should  not  have  imagined  it;  and  we 
must  own  such  a  phaenomenon  would  seem  to  portend  no 
good  to  our  national  establishment.  There  is  indeed  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  cavilled  at  in  the  terms  of  the'  deposi¬ 
tion;  but  the  j)latn  fair  construction  is,  that  often,  by  going 
to'  the  ineeting-honse,  men  arc  converted  into  real  veritable 
devils,  retaining  b^deed  the  human  flesh  and '  shape.  The 
fact,  wc  fear,  since  it  is  so  attested,  must  not  be  denied; 
but  we  think  we  can  again  suggest  to  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  a  consideration  of  very  consolatory  eflipacy.  He  will 
recollect  it  is  said,  that  •'  if  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,’ 
bis  cause  will  come  to  nothing;  the  position  involving,  (if 
course,  the  whole  tribe  of  inferna’.s,  whether  inhabiting  hu¬ 
man  forms  or  subtler  ^vehicles.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  say, 
that  the;  incarnate  demons  in  question  ore  divided  one  against 
another;  there  are  irinitarians  against  Unitarians,’ Arminians 
against  Calvinists;  there  are  independents,  rnethodists,- bap¬ 
tists,  and  many  other  sorts,  and  some  of  the  sorts  differing 
from  some  of  the  rest  far  more  than  from  the  cstablishci! 
church; — we.  surely  need  not  draw  the  infcreace  for .w 
learned  gentleman.  But  even  if  all  this  were  too  little 
allay  his  fears,  and  if'  he  were  desperately  convinced  that, 
in  spite  of  all  tltcse  divisions  among  them,  there  is  still ou? 
niain  purpose,  in  which 

devil  with  devil  damn’d 
Firm  concord  holds, 

he  has  after  all -the  final  consolation  of  an  assurance,  i if. 
vgur  of  the  true  church,  (and  it  is  impossible  he  can  ha' 
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Iny  doubt  xchich  is  the  true  one)  that  the  gates  of-  hell.  (i.  e. 
[je  meeting-house  f)  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  ,  . 

The  courage  ol'  the  clergy  of  t’oriner  times  rises  exceed- 
igly  in  our  estimation,  by  contrast  with  the  panic  and -the 
nean  cowardly  purpose  of  our  reverend  author.  In  those 
letter  times,  when  any  thing  demoniac  presumed  to  infest 
alarm  any  place,-  the  sacerdotal  class  disdained  to  think 
calling  in  any  secular  aid  against  the  Satanic  visitation  ; 
)ut  promptly  addressed  thcntselves,  in  their  own  spiritual 
opacity  alone,  to  the  work  of  combat  or  exorcism.  No  such 
loly  daring'for  our  rector.  He  confesses,  an.l  indeed  loudly- 
)roclaims,  that  he  and  his  brethren  are  totally  inadequate' to 
:ope  with  the  legion.  It  is  of  no  avail,  he  say.s,  for  them  to 
vrite,  and  preach,  and  pray,  a  .d  live  like  demigods ;  the, 
people  crowd,  and,  as  he  pred.cts,  will  crowd,  to  the  con¬ 
venticle  still  ;  and  therefore  he  earnestly  tries  throughout  this 
performance,  by  a  mixture  of  rebukes  and  cajolery,  compli¬ 
ments  and  menaces,  wailing  and  boasting,  to  stimulate  the 
g;ovcnmient  to  interfere  with  the.  high  hand  of  authority  to 
stop  the  progress,  and  crush  the  privileges,  of  the  di.ssenters. 
This  is  his  chief  or  sole  aim  ;  and,  in  prosecuting  it,  he  has 
judged  it  worthy  of  him  to  employ  every  sort  of  calumny 
and  abuse,  of  which-  the  dreaded  and  hated  class  in  question 
have  at  any  time  been  the  objects.  Especially,  they  are  all 
incorrigible  etiemies  to  the  state,  and  many  of  them  arc 
actually  conspiring  its  overthrow  ;  even  the  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodists,  it  seems,  are  not  a  religious  confederacy,  but  a  po- 
lilical  one.  pp.  HO,  112.  , 

We  shall  do  no  more  than  quote  a  few  .short  passages, 
t'liich  will  give  the  essential  spirit  of  the  performance. 

‘ — ! —  nor  will  I  quarrel  with  any  man’s  judgment,  when  deciding  on 
iiu.|i<i-‘CstIons  within  its  province  :  but  1  will  protest  against  the  stupendous 
saVilp  “'’^urdity  of  elevating  conceit  into  infallibility;  of  making  the  private 
lin'stt  HJgment  of  any  individual  his  own  justification  for  renouncing  the  or- 
iji^si|J  f>inces  of  God  and  man.’  p.  12. 

Pap'll  ‘  Is  not  that  an  invaluable  right  which 'either  pleasure  or  pain,  or  vice, 
riii§lr"^  pvtulance,  can  command  to  reconcile  all  contradictions?  a  right 
5li(>{S|!''’hich  can  assimilate  all  discordances,  and  justify  alike  piety  and  blas- 
[hviny,  conformity  and  schism,  loyalty  and  rebellion  ! !’  p.  13. 

0  fvi  *  By  allowing  to  every  man  the  privilege  of  thinking  and  ol  acting  -  as 
tliatl  "  pleases,  with  regard  to  religious  concerns,  the  distinctions  between  law 
\  ni  disorder  have  been  nearly  obliterated  from  the  common  mind/  p.  36. 

I‘  I  appeal  to  all  the  resident  parish  priests  in  tlic  kingdom, — whether 
•^ry  Ignorant  or  fanatical  seceder  do  not  justify  his  revolt  from  the  church, 
y  asserting  the  right  of  A/V  private  judgment?’  p.‘17. 

‘  Is  not  the  latitude  in  which  private  judgment  is  row, claimed,  and 
!!o\yed,  a  strong  symptom  that  the  “religion  of  this  state  is  falling  into 
•'ntempt  ?^' p.  18.  '  •  " 
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‘  Although  there  is  not  now,  among  the  economists  of  this  nation,  tfit 
power  to  degrade  the  clergy  into  dependent' mercenaries,  their  zeal  ig 
equally  hcaity  in  the  cause ;  and  when  that  zeal  is  inflamed  by  the  pious 
suggestions  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  meeting-house,  and  bursts  forth  in 
the  same  form,  with  the  same  fury,  against  the  same  objects,  contemptible 
as  the  talents  of  the  confederacy  are,  tlieir  numbers,  their  impudence, 
their  rancour,  and  their  perseverance,  arc  formidable  enough  to  demand 
vigilance  and  activity,  not  only  from  the  clergy,  but  from  every  friend 
to  sound  religion  and  order/  p.  50. 

‘  The  abilities  and  the  virtues  of  the  clergy  were  not,  on  another 
occasion,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  total  subversion  of  the  establishment, 
by  the  very  same  means  as  threaten  it  at  this  hour;  we  have  seen,*  and 
we  have  felt,  the.  elerm*nts  of  the  old  storm  re^athering  around  us  ;  wc 
forebode  a  second  wreck, — and  nothing  is  done/  p.  21. 

‘  It  has  been  observed  of  us  by  foreigners . that,  though  our  ciril 

constitution  is  so  incorporated  with  the  church,  that  they  cannot  be  se¬ 
parated  without  the  destruction  of  both,  in  this  particular  we  desert 
common  sense,  by  conniving  at  every  infraction  on  its  rites,  its  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  its  ministers  ;  and  that,  instead  of  asserting  the  priority.and 
the  obedience  which  a*  hwlul  establishment  ought  to  enforce,  w'i  grant 
almost  unconditional  licence  to  every  innovation  in  religion.*  p.  40. 

‘  There  is  not  one  friend  to  the  church,  who  can  contemplate  the  pre¬ 
parations,  now  combining  against  her  in  so  many  quarters,  without  wish¬ 
ing  for  measures,  very  different  indeed  from  any  that  have  hitherto' been 
adopted,  for  her  protection  and  preservation.*  p.  32. 

‘We  wish  that  they  wlio  give  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  would  be 
.  pleased  to  say  how  long  it  ought  to.  be  pursued  ;  for  obvious  it  is,*  that 
if  the  disorderly  practices  which  corrupt  the  moral  honesty,  and  pervert 
the  religious  principles,  of  the  common  people,  while  they  weaken  their 
loyalty,  be  still  encouraged  by  connivance,  the  evil  must,  In  the  coarse 
of  some  years,  be  past  all  power  of  remedy/  p.  109. 

‘  As  to  any  dectsive  measures ,  by  whicli  the  establishment  may  be 
strengthened,  and  continue  in  strength,  whatever  to  that  effect  mayhavf 
been  devised,  most  certainly  nothing  has  been  done.'  p.  44. 

‘  1  am  convinced  that  if  ministers  and  parliaments  had  ffiirly  heard, 
and  not  reptdlcd,  the  suggestions  and.  the  arguments  of  many  of  the 
reverend  bishops  and  the.  clergy  ;  and  if  the  clamours  for  religious  li¬ 
berty  had  not  drowned  all  sense  of  religious  order  and  nioral  decency* 
the  confusions,  and  the  discontents,  and  the  religious  madness,  that  dis¬ 
grace  these  times,  u^uld  never  havejjicreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
endanger,  as  they  have  more  than  once,  the  constitution .  in  stite  and 
church.*  p.  39. 

‘  The  argument  is  shifted  from  the  power  which  can  suppress,  to  the 
example  and  precepts  which  reclaim.*  p.  112. 

‘  My  object  is,  not  to  dictate  what  ought  to  he  done,  but  to  hint  to 
others  the  necessity  of  doing  it  My  wish  is,  to  prevail  on  those  to 
think  and  act,  whose  thinking  and  acting  may  be  effectual.*  p.  115. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers,  after  looking  over  these  passagt^» 
shuulii  be  leui.Ucd  to  think  inoanlv  of  onr  Hiscerimient,  nvIk'** 
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they  see  .119  ascribing  to  terror  such  wishes  and  proposals,  as 
they  will  without  hesitation  attribute  to  a  malicious  and  de¬ 
testable  bigotry  ;  and  should  suspect  us  of  adopting  this 
palliating  explanation  from  an  undue  partiality  to  a  clergy, 
man  of  the  establishment, — we  beg  them  to. recollect  the  old 
observation,  that  cowardice  naturally  leads  to  .cruelty,  and 
to  give  us  some  little  credit  for  a  candour,  in  which  w/e  pro¬ 
bably  stand  unrivalled.  , .  '  .  ; 

Those  readers  w'io  inay  think  us  a  .great  deal,  too  mild, 
will  be  highly  gratified  to  witness  the  more  adequate  c;^ti- 
gation  bestowed  on  our  Rector  ,  by  the  anonymous -Layman. 
Redoes,  to  be,  sure,  lay,  it  on.  with  a  sinewy  arm, /and  a 
hard  heart.  .It  is  such  a  piece  of  discipline, ‘as^  the  galled 
smarting  subject  of  it  did  not  at  all  anticipate,  in  his  lofty 
contempt  of  the  abilities  of  all  dissentients  .fipn.i  tbe  esta¬ 
blished  church.  And,  to  confess  the  truth,  neither  did  i£e 
anticipate  any  such  thing;  for  whatever  may  be  oqjr  opinion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  those  dissejidenis  ,(aud  .we 
would  not  use  disparaging  expressions  linle-ss  the  occasion 
al)solutely  compels  us),  we  think,they  have  of  late  years  borne 
those  faculties  very  meekly,  and  have .  practised  toward  the 
establishment  and  its  clergy  a  most  exemplary  and  obsequious 
deference.  We  have  no  doubt  the  Layman’s. sense  of  this 
merit,  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  with  the  surprise  of  find¬ 
ing  it  in  the  present  instance  so  ill  requited,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  call  forth  tbe  severity, — (we  might  be  deemed 
not  quite  impartial,  if  we  were  to  call  it  asperity)  which 
often  prevails  in  his  pages. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Layman  to  deny -that  he  is  an  acute 
and  spirited  writer,  well  read  in  the  divines  and  the  history 
of  our  church,  aud  the  political  history  of  our  country;  in¬ 
deed  furnished  with  almost  every  kind  of  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  for  making  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  he  docs  not,  like  some  advocates  of  a  party,  .aban¬ 
don  all  equitable  discrimination  in  his  references  to  tbe  party 
that  he  opposes  ;  he  evinces  the  utmost  veneration  for  many 
of  the  illustrious  prelates  and  writers  of  our  church,  whom 
Mr.  Thomas  had  cited  as  its  defenders ;  but  it  is  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Layman’s  greater  familiarity  with  their 
works  is  very  unfortunate  for  our  Rector,  as  it  has  produced 
from  them  a  number  of  quotations  of  a  more  mortifying 
<juaUty,  as  bearing  on  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  Rec- 
nttol^or,  than  any  thing  the  most  .malicious  non-conformist  could 
ie  have  invented. 

The  Layman  will  not  attribute  it  to  a  spirit  of  prejudice, 
we  shorten  our  observations  on  his  .performance. .  With 
zeal  for  religious  liberty  we  fully’  accord  ;  we  highly 

VoL.  V.  Dd  . 
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appror'c  thft  exhbhatiohs  u^ii'cll  irt  some  places  he  urges  on 
the  F-iig'.ish  clergy ;  we  camiot  dbny  the  correctness  and 
force  of  many  of  his  ohservatioiis  on  the  corrupiions  of  tlie 
best  religious  establishments ;  and  onV  plan  forbids  us  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  controversy  with  hitii  on  tne  wisdom  and  utility 
of  religious  establishments  in  general. 

As  to  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  pronable  he  has  a  hurftlred  times 
recollected  it  as  an  unforttinate  day,  on  which  he  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  the  public,  aiid  to  this  acute  and  satirical 
assailant. 

Art.  X.  Thoughts  on  Propheexf^  parttcularlu  as  connected  nvtlh  tht 
present  1'tmts ;  supjKJttcd  by  Histoiy.  By  G.  R.  Hioan.  Svo.  pp, 
29 Price  64.  Longman  and  Go.  1808. 

pon  a,  person  to  write  correctly  6’n  the  prophecies,  it  is 
,  necessary  that  he  slionld  be  well  read  in  history,  that  lie 
should  be  a  judicious  politician,  a  tolerable  linguist,  and  a 
sound  divine ;  but  as  these  qualifications  rarely  meet  in  one 
person,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  so  few  works  on  this 
subject  that 'obtain  or  deserve  general  approbation.  There 
are  several  errors  very  prevalent  among  writers  on  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  which  lead  them  to  a  variety  of  false  conclusions. 
By  some  autlVo'rs,  persons  and  facts  are  made  of'  iiiore  im¬ 
portance  than  principles  ;  but.  to  us  n'otliihg  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  prophecies  are  Hiu'cli  less  coiicerned  with  facts 
which  only  benefit  or  iii|ure  a  few  individuals,  than  wiili 
principles  that 'may  extend  through  an  empire  and  influence 
for  ages.  Others,  wlio  nevertheless  consider  principles  as 
the  prominent  objects  of  proph‘ocy>  represent  them  in  tlic 
abstract,  6r  ^s  the  dpiuions  of  a  sect ;  whereas  the  propliets 
only  nbtlc'e  them  as.  they  are  blended  with  intolerance,  ami 
are  foreed  'oh  m'en’s  conisciences  by  penal  sanctions.  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  Popefv,  Sociniiinisin,  and  Infidelity,  however 
oppcfced  by  the  doctrines  aiid  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  ai> 
pcar  to  be  no  otherwise  tlie  distinct  objects  of  propliecv, 
than  as  they  ate  cohibihctl  with  civil  codes  and  armed  widi 
power,  jly  others,  the  prophecies  am  eonsiilcred  too  uuicli 
in  the  light  of  an  anticipated  history  of  worldly  polities; 
whereas  tlieir  principal  design  is  to  give  a  previous  descrip* 
tibu  of  the  state  of  the  church.  The  prophets  no  oiherwi.se 
concern  themselves  with  who  'conquers,  or  'who  feigns,  cr 
byVhat  medus  this  is 'cfitctecl,  th’an'a's  th.e'te,  Events  are  ia* 
juriotis  or  conducive  to  the  reign  of 'the  Messiah  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  people.  Hence  it  issthut  Europe,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty  inillibtls  of  iiihaliitaitts,  Is  alihb'st  the  only 
#ccne  of  ’jircfi)heey  *;  while  the 'vast  empire  of  China,  ana 
other  extensive  regions,  containing  more  than  five  liuudrea 
tuillions  of  human  beings,  are  ho  otherwise  noticed  thtia  av 
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tlie  nations  of  the  heathen,,  which  are  to  he  given  to  Christ 
for  his  inheritance,  'riiese  have  been  for  ages  tlie  of 

wars  and  ivvolutioiis,  as  ^rcat  as  any  in  Kiirope  ;  but  as.tlity 
had  no  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  are  no  more  .the 
suhjert  of  tlie  prophetic  writings,  than  -the  variations  of  our 
annosphere.  Hut  a  fault  still  more  prevalent  is,  the  coii- 
siniction  of  these  writings  in  a  sense  too  literal  and  minute, 
and  the  nitdiic  application  of  them  to  the  time  in  which  the 
authors  live. 

We  sometimes  fear,  however,  that  while  many  persotis, 
merely  from  ignorance,  write  on  prophecy  in  a  manner  .cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  there  are  others  who  write 
nith  that  express  design,  and  who  labour  to  shew  how  many 
absurdities  they  can  make  it  appear  to  justify.  We  will  not 
bring  this  charge  against  Mr.  H.,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  hud  conceits  more  unsubstantial  and  extravajiant  than  rnanv 
of  the  notions  in  his  Imok.  After  several-  ingenious,  and  a 
few  judicious  observations  on  prophecy  in  general,  he  tnakes 
it  the  principal  design  of  his  work  to  prove  that  a  great 
part  of  the-  prophecies  of  Daniel,  ;Paul,  and  John,  iwas  in- 
ttMided  to  predict  the  reign  of  Ponaparte.  ‘He  was  typified 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  he  is  the  person  meant  by  .the 
man  of  sin  and  of  perdition  ;  he  was  intbiuled  .by  the  tyran¬ 
nical  king  of  Daniel;  and-Rnssia,  according  to  our  author,  is 
the  king  of  the  south.  These  two  kings  were  to  speak  lies 
atone  table,  were  to  bayc  it  in  their  "hearts  to  do  mischief, 
and  .were  ,to  enter  into  secret  engagenients  .to  accomplish 
tlicir  wicked  purposes.  MK  H.  thmks  this  was  fulfilled,  when 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  the  river  Nierneh,  andcou- 
liriued  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  'We  wish  .this  had  been  the 
first  time  that  two  emperors,  had -.found  it  in. -their  hearts  to 
tlo  mischief,  to- tell  lies,  and  to  deceive  each- other. '  But 
"hat  our  author  principally  wishes  to  prove  is,  that  ;Bona- 
parie  is  the  second  beast  mentioned •  in. tlie  .13th  chapter  of 
the  Revelation,  who  was  to  exercise  all  the  power  of  .'the 
first-beast,  to  profess  to  work  miracles, -to  make -an  itnage  to 
ihc ‘former' beast,  and  to  cause  tl»at  .none. should  buy^or  sell 
hut  such  as  had  the  mark  of  the  beast.  As  a. confirmation, 
hii  detects  in  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  .person  the  -fa- 
'^uuis  number  of  the  beast,  666  ;  apd  this  he  efi'ects  with  the 
“t'lp  of  a  few  triflirtg  alterations,  such  ;^s.  omitting  a  letter, 

1<^hauging  one  vowel  for  another,  and  doubling  a  cQiwonuiit, 
as  to  niake  up  the  word  Bov>»rapTn.  .It  grieves  usniuuh  to' 
'c  under  the  necessity  of  reminding  ,Mr.  H.  .that  bis  very 
't'-tdable  efforts  are  entirely  in  vain:  for  after  all,  Bonne- 
'aiie  is  oidy  part  of  -the  dreaded  name,  .and  Napoleon  is 
f'tfeed  the  most  important  part,  as  it  is  this  by  which  the 
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individual  is  distinguished  from  the  family,  and  by  whic;i 
be  is  officially  described  in  all  public  acts.  I'he  opinions 
of  Mr.  H.,  and  those  of  several  other  writers  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  appear  to  us  extremely  ill-supported.  The  second  bew 
is  synchronous  with  the  first,  his  duration  must  therefore 
be  1260  years,  and  be  is  to  exercise  all  the  power  of  tliel 
first  beast :  but  before  this  can  Jtpply  to  the  French  monarcli,l 
he  must  have  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  Great  Britai;il 
and  her  depondancies  must  be  brought  under  his  controiil,! 
Some  gloomy  imaginations  may  perhaps  have  looked  for-I 
ward  to  such  an  event ;  which  appears  to  us,  on  everrl 
account,  highly  improbable.  But  it  is  needless  to  urge  tliijl 
objection,  as  there  are  so  many  descriptions  given  of  Daniel’sl 
king,  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  second  beast,  that  can  bvi 
.  no  moile  of  reasoning  be  applied  to  Bonajiarte  ;  and  as  there! 
arc  so  many  parts  of  his  conduct  in  direct  opposition  to  tkl 
character  of  antichrist.  ^Ve  do  not  wonder  at  the  total  dis-li 
regard  evinced  by  this  writer  for  most  of  the  principal  ruieJj 
of  interpreting  prophecy,  considering  how  wild  a  scheme  liEij 
.had  been  induced  to  aidopt  arid  recommend;  this  was  nattll 
rally  to  be  expected.  But  we  are  surprised,  we  own,  ar!l 
not  a  little  concerned,  that  a  person,  who  is  capable  of  exij 
pressing  himself  in,  so  respectable  a  style,  should  have  bc(»l 
first  the  dupe  and  then  the  advocate  of  tliese  strange  a  !j 
useless  reveries.  ml 

Art.  XI.'  Poems,  containing  Dramatic  Sketches  of  Noithern' Myt-ij  | 
logy,  &c.  By  Frank  Sayers,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  29i.  price  6s.  boar:!!  , 
Cadell  and  Co.  mj  j 

Bf 

'T'tiFiSK  Poems  are  correct  and  elegant, ,  such  as  a  m:  B  c 
produces  which  is  formed  by  nature  to  feel  the  beauti«  <i 
of  polite  literature,  and  improved  by  studying  the  bestin!i'r 
ters.  We  do  not  remember  ever, to  have  seen,  in  the  saiJjaj 
space,  a  greater  variety  of  composition'.  Some  authors  aveeij 
tinguished  for  the  quantity  of  their  writings,  as  Lucilius,  «!,  P' 
-wrote  two  hundred  lines  an  hour.  Some  are  conspicuous*  is 
the  solid  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  verses,  as  Euripid® 
who  consoled  himself  for,  writing  slowly,  with  the  persua'”!! 
that  his  productions  would  live  for  ever.  Dr.  S.  seems  desii'l| 
of  being  distinguished  for  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 
small  volume  contains  poems  in  three  languages ;  Gri'i, 
Latin,  and  Englisli :  composed  in  almost  every  style,  epic,''|| 
matic,  Elegiac,  burlesque,  lyric,.  .  amatory,  epigiaiDUiii|| 
Here  dfe  originals,  imitations,  and  translations  ;  and  ot  J|‘ 
latter. some  arc  free  and  others  cluse.  Here  are  entire  p'i^|j 
and  fragme'nts.  In  short,,  the  volume  reminds  us  of  the  i'|j 
•  folio  of  a  man  who  loves  to  range  through  tlie  flowery  liel'li 
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elegant  literature,  and  who  reads  good  compositions  with  so 
niiu  h  approbation  and  delight,  that  he  cannot  lesrt  the  desire 
to  attciiipt  producing  something  similar.  When  sach  a  niaa 
rea 's  the  inspirations  of  Milton,  he  (doses  the  book  u  iih  a 
determination  to  coustruct  an  epic  poem,  and  waits  for  a  lei¬ 
sure  day  to  begin  chnsing  his  subject,  and  forming  liis  plan. 

If  chance  or  (leliberation  direct  his  attention  to  t'.je  pages  of  . 
Shakespeare  an'eml)ryo  tragedy  begins  to  gro  v  up  .a  his  imnd. 

If  the  Saiire?  of  Juvenal,  or  Horace,  or  Dryden  .should  fall  in 
his  way,  he  looks  abroad  among  his  acquaintance,  or  enemies 
for  some  features  of  character,  which  Ik;  ma^  caricature  or  re¬ 
probate  with  p'letical  severity.  If  the  .Sonnets  of  Petrarch 
happen  to  excite  his  compassion,  he  must  have  si.me  beauti¬ 
fied  object,  his  soul’s  idol,  whose  charms  be  may  adore,  whose 
absence  he  may  mourn,  or  whose  death  may  reduce  him  to 
misery  and  despair.  .  Tliese  effusions  t  f  a  muse  trerpieiuly, 
rather  ihau  a  genius,  (for  every  writer  of  poetry  has  his  muse) 
accamiilate  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the  author  is  embold¬ 
ened  by  the  praise  of  friends,  or  won  over  by  their  exhorta¬ 
tions,  to  prestMit  his  compositions  to  the  public.  We  have 
often  found  it  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  our  office,  as  pro¬ 
mulgators  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  to  announce  the  following 
rule  :  that  writings  are  not  certain  of  pleasing  in  print  because 
they  please  in  manuscript.  ’  But  as  we  liave  been  hitherto  but 
little  regarded  l)y  authors,  we  will  address  ourselves  to  their 
panegyrists,  beseeching  them  to  be  careful  how  they  urge  a 
poetical  friend  to  expose  himself  to  the  just  condemnation  of 
critics,  and  the  malice  of  an  ill-natured  world.  The  poems 
before  us  would  have  given  considerable  amusement,  if  they 
had  been  put  into  our  hands  by  one  of  our  literary  ac([uaint- 
ance,  with  the  intimation  that  heshould  never  make  them  pub¬ 
lic.  But  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  letter-press  which  ex¬ 
cites  high  expectation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  or  whether  a  writer  seems  to  set  up  as  a  candiuute  for 
immortality,  and  to  challenge  a  high  degree  of  praise  when  he 
appears  in  print ;  or,  .lastly,  wliether  we  have  certain  peculi¬ 
arly  liigh  notions  of  the  excellence  which  a  book  ought  to 
possess  which  offers  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  public,  certain  it 
is  that  we  cannot  bestow  on  these  poems  our  high  commenda- 
ticin. 

The  principal  part  of  the  work  is  the  Sketches  of  Northern 
Mythology,  in  which  the  author  designs  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
Gothic,  and  Celtic  (meaning  the  Iberian)  superstitions.  '1  tie 
former  superstition  is  exhibited  in  a  Masque,  a  Tragedy,  and 
a  Monodrama  ;  tlie  latttir  in  a  Tragedy.  But  as  tliese  subjects 
have  been  much  studied  and  illustrated  since  the  time  when 
iJr.  S.  first  appeared  before  the  public,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
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a  minute  e\’aminatiori  of  his  work.  Irxleed  we  do  not  think  his 
talents,  tliouirh  respectable,  are  suited  to  this  species  of  eoin- 
position.  His  thoujfhts  are  not  sufficiently  sublime,  nor  his 
feelings  sufficiently  strong^  to  reveal  a  scene  of  gloomy  horror 
in  which  gods  are  the  persons  of  the  drama.  It  requires  the 
genius  of  a  Milton  to  represent  a  fallen  deity  in  hell. 

The  other  comp()sitions,  in  this  volume,  are  too  numerous 
and  miscellaneous,  for  us  even  to  enumerate  them.  There  is 
a  pleasing  tide  to  Night,  a  dull  translation  of  the  CveU  ps  of 
‘Euripidesj  a  successful  burlesque  of  the  Homeric  style  in  a  story 
of  Jack  thfe  Giant-killer,  some  neat  Sonnets,  a  few  (  h*gant 
translations  of  Greek  Epigrams,  besides  other  pieces  of  various 
style  and  mcMit.  'J  he  powers  of  Dr.  S.  appear  much  better 
calculated  for  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  kinds  of  composi¬ 
tion— the  Poefiede  Nugie,  as  he  properly  termed  a  former  CoU 
lection  of  his  Poems, — than  for  the  feeling  of  Tragedy,  or  the 
grandeur  of  tlie  Epic. 

An  extract  from  the  irhitation  of  Homer  will  not  fail  to 

amuse  our  classical  readers  ; 

« _  . 

*  To  whom  the  giant-killing  Jack  replied  ; 

Guest,  thou  hast  spoken  right ;  but  cte  I  enter 
Thy  ship  of  heart-bf-oak,  well-built,  swift-sailing. 

First  let  us  sup,  for  so  my  heart  inclines  me  ; 

Then  let  us  go  to  bed  ;  and  when  the  morn, 

With  rosy  fingers,  opes  the  gates  of  heaven, 

•We’ll  spread  our  sails,  and  cross  the  barren  ocean. 

He  said  ;  and  lo  !  a  blue-ami’d,  rcd-fac’d  maid. 

With  apron  white,  brings  in  a  fresh-wash’d  cloth 
Of  hempen  thread  well  twisted,  wove  long  since 
By  a  skilful  weaver  ;  this  she  swift  unfolds. 

And  on  the  table,  form’d  of  close-knit  oak. 

She  jerking  spreads  ;  then  seeks  the  knives  and  forks 
And  clattering  plates,  and  from  the  cool  brick’d  pantiy 
She  bears  cold  pork,  which  Jack  had  left  at  dinner, 

And  places  it  before  them  ;  quick  she  brings, 

Well  fill’d  \^ith  dark-brown  beer,  a  wooden  can 
Of  curious  workmanship,  the  which  to  Jack 
His  friend  Tom  Thumb  had  given,  and  the  which 
Was  tFiven  to  Thumb  by  Hickatrift  divine , 

And  Hickatrift  had  stolen  it  from  the  castle 
Of  mighty  Ogre,  whom  he  boldly  slew 
In  dreadful  fight,  thwacking  with  knotty  staff. 

Supper  serv’d  up.  Jack  smiling  thus  began  ; 
f *  Cheer  iip,  my  friend,  although  thou'rt  griev’d  in  mind. 

Because  thy  daughter  in  the  giant’s  cave 
Lies  bound  in  ropen  bonds ;  I ‘ll  set-her  free ; 

But  now  attend,  and  treasure  in  thy  mind 
What  I  shall  say  ;  when  lieart-corroding  cares. 

And  bitter  groans,  assail  thy  labouring  breast. 
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Then  cat  and  drink,  for  I  do  nothing  know 
That  sooner  drives  those  heart:Corioain^  caret 
i\nd  bitter  grpans  away,  than  joyous* fe;\8Ung.^* 

To  whom  the  white-hair’d  traveller  replied ; 

‘‘  O  giant  ^killing  Jack,  thou  speak’st  most  shrewdly : 
Although  with  keenest  grief  my  mind  is  stored, 

Yet  will  I  joy  a^while  in  thy  repast.^^— 

He  said — and  Jack  did  separate  witli  ease 
Two  ribs  of  white-tooth ’d  hog,  and  to  his  gue;t 
•  Gave  them  ;  the  old  man  eats,  and  from  the  can 

Draws  frequent  draughts,  and  soon  lus  soul  is  gladdenM, 
•When  their  deaj*  hearts  were  satisfied  with  food, 

The  gtant-kiliing  Jack  again  bespake  him  ; 

‘‘  O  guest,  before  we  sleep,  I’ll  give  to  thee 
A  keep-sake,  and  do  thou  return  the  like.  *  ' 

Take  this  tobacco-pouch  ;  ’tis  made  of  skin 
Of  mountain-dcer,  that  on  the  windy  top 
Of  Cheviot  playM  5cc.  &c,  pp.  5^77— -279. 

Another  specimen  of  the  Doctor’s  huniour  may  afFord  a  ijood 
hint  to  any  unfortunate  person  who  may  be  looking  out  for  a 
convenient  precipice  or  pond :  it  is  intitled  ‘  the  Despairing 
Lover.’ 

“  Say,  Delia,  since  that  iron  heart 
Forbids  me  more  to  woo, 

What  deed,  to  cure  tlie  rankling  smart. 

Should  scorned  lovers  do  ? 

I’ll  do — what  desperate  act  will  move 
That  stubborn  bosom  most  ? 

I’ll  do — ah  !  grant  me  power,  O  !  Love, 

To  execute  the  boast ! 

ril  do — then  drop  one  willing  tear, 

Nor  cast  cold  looks  about  you  ; 

'Yes— I’m  resolved: — too  cruel  fair, 

I’ll  do — ril.do  without  you.*’  pp.  294. 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  translation  of  a.Greek  epigram, 
‘  on  a  swallow  bearing  a  grasshopper  to  her  young.’ 

Ah,  Attic  maid,  who  from  the  fragrant  flower 
Drink’st  honied  juice  !  -  ah,  minstrel !  dost  thou  bear. 

To  feast  the  callow  younglings  of  thy  bower. 

The  brisk  and- gaily  chirping  grasshopper  i 

What  ?  ^all  the  songster  seize  a  vocal  prey  ? 

The  winged  seek  the  winged  for  her  food  ? 

The  stranger  snatch  her  fellow-guest  away  ? 

The, child  of  summer  tear  the  summer-brood  ? 

Po’st  thou  notjdrop  him  ? — O,  *tis  cnicl,  base, 

When.poets  sufler  by  the  poet  race.'’  pp.  228, 
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Art.  XII.  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons ^  designed  for  parochial  and 
domestic  Instruction.  Ry  the  Rev.  Kdward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Ham- 
sull  ‘idwafe,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Courtown,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Ox¬ 
ford. '12mo.  pp.  330.  Price  5s  Cadell  and  Davies.  1809. 


W'T  HOUT  controverting  the  propriety  of  the  ordinary 
classificatipn  of  sermons  into  doctrinal  and  practical, 
we  must  contend  that  every  discourse  which  conducts  us  as 
disciples  to  the  divine  footstool,  which  charges  us  to  bow  oUr 
understandings  before  infinite  wisdom,  to  pay  humble  defer- 
t'uce  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  seek  the  divine  favour  as 
the  chief  good,  is  practical;  for  it  not  only  calls  us  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  moral  governor,  by 
sacrificing  even  the  pride  of  intellect  to  the  Supreme 
IVlind,  but  also  induces  a  habit  of  conformity  to  the  divine 
dictates,  in  which  consists  the  essence  of  obedience.  What 
then  shall  we  think  of  those  who,  while  they  indulge  a 
lawless  arrogance  of  reasoning,  determined  to  think  as  they 
please,  in  defiance  of  him  who  has  taught  them  to  think 
as  they  ought,  study  to  hide  their  rebellion  against  the  Source 
of  wisdom  under  the  mask  of  dislike  to  speculation,  and 
preference  of  practical  tb  dogmatic  theology?  Are  they 
not  iriiitating  the  Hebrew  imjiostor,  iii  an  aw’kward  pretence 
to  maternal  fondness  for  an  object,  tO'  whose  heart  they  can 
direct  the  sword  with  the  utmost  complacency,  while  the  true 
mother  yearns  to  preserve  the  vital  principle,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  being  robbed  of  her  just  right  and  credit  by  a 
cruel  stranger  ? 

While  our  reflections  take  this  turn,  Mr.  C.’s  sermons  ap¬ 
pear  well  deserving  of  their  title  ;  they  are  essentially  prac¬ 
tical,  for  they  inculcate  tlie  most  exalted,  because  the  most 
difficult  and  comprehensive  of  all  duties,  implicit  surrender 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  to  the  absolute  con- 
tjoul  of  the  supreme  legislative  Intelligence ;  nor  have  we 
the  shade  of  a  doubt,  that,  those  who  yield  to  the  momen¬ 
tum  which  these  discourses  furnish,  will  by  superior  moral 
conduct  “  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.’’  But  w'hen  we  consider  that,  the  public  will  natu¬ 
rally  and  justly  expect  to  find,  in  a  volume  of  practical  ser¬ 
mons,  specific  instructions  for  the  various  duties  of  life,  and 
exhortations  to  all  the  personal  domestic  and  social  virtties, 
we  feel  coinpclled,  by  duty  to  warn  our  readers  that  they 
will  not  find  these  sermons  practical,  but  didactic.  We 
sliould,  indeed,  feel  no  hesitation  to  assert,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  strain  of  evangelical  preaching  has  insensibly  fallen  be¬ 
low  titc  true  scriptural  standard, — not  by  excessive  attention 
to  theological  truth,  for  that  we  deem  scarcely  possible, — but 
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by  a  general  vague  recotnmeiiflaiiou  of  practical  religion,* 
to  the  neglect  of  that  minute,  <‘xplicit,  anJ  authoritative  ex¬ 
hortation  to  every  grace  and  'very  duty,  of  which  the  scrip¬ 
tures  atford  us  an  examjde  worthy  of  tiieir  author,  and  with¬ 
out  whicli  the  exacter  heautios  of  Christia!!  c  )nduct  can¬ 
not  justly  be  expected.  For  what  will  it  avail  to  plead  that 
it  is  of  the  .essence  of  just  se»Miineiits  to  pro. luce  good 
morals  }  Do  thev  produce  this  erteet  by  miracle,  or  by 
mystic  spell,  or  by  futnishing  the  most  energetic  motives  to 
every  Christian  temper  and  duty  ?  If  evangelical  doctrines 
operate  in  the  latter  way,  sbould  not  these  motives,  like  all 
other  means,  be  actively  employed  in  order  to  produce  their 
effects  }  The  inspired  teachers  of  Cbristianiiy,  in  their  epistles 
to  the  churches,  have  exeinplitied  .the  ])roper  application  of 
revealed  truths  to  prcxtical  uses,  when,  commencing  as  if  with 
the  elevated  tones  of  deity  uttering  the  oracles  of  truth  and 
grace  from  between  the  cherubim  from  off  the  propitiatory, 
they  advance,  at  the  close  of  their  letters,  to  a  minute  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  tempers  and  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  pa¬ 
rents,  and  children,  rich  arid  poor,  freemen  and  slaves.  While 
in  this  respect  the  volume  before  us  certainly  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  title  of  Practical  Sermons,  it  well  fulfils  the 
promise  of  familiar  discourses  adapted  to  domestic  and  pa¬ 
rochial  instruction. 

Lamenting  that  there  has  been  .no  adequate  supply  of  ser¬ 
mons  for  the  illiterate,  our  very  estimable  author  has  attempt¬ 
ed  in  this  volume  to  make  good  the  deficiency.^  His  style  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous  for  his  design  ;  while  those, 
who  have  read  his  former  volumes,  will  justly  presume  that 
Ins  language  is  too  pure  to  offend  the  cultivated  mind,  and 
that  his  sentiments  are  too  correct  and  scriptural  to  leave 
room  for  anv  qualifying  animadversion.  The  design  of  the 
Volume  would  scarcely  admit  of  Its  furnishing  brilliant  passages 
to  adorn  our  pages  ;  but  the  reader  may  form  his  own  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  following  extract. 

^  God  claims  your  service  on  the  ground,  not  only  of  what  he  can  dof 
but  of  what  he  has  done  for  you.  In  this  respect,  his  claim  to  your 
obedience  is  still  more  clear  and  strong.  By  every  tie.  of  gratitude,  you 
are  bound  to  seive  God.  He  made  you  what  you  are  Your  body  is 
the  work  of  his  hands.  He  breathed  into  you  the  breath  of  life.  He 
gave  to  you  an  immortal  soul.  He  has  preserved  vou  ever  since  you 
were  born.  The  food,  by  which  you  have  been 'supported  ;  the  raiment, 
by  which  you  have  been  clothed  ;  the  friends  who  have  assisted  you ; 
the  health  which  you  h^e  enjoyed,  have  been  all  his  gifts.  They  have 
been  mercies  daily,  and  hourly  bestowed  on  you.  Surely  you  are  power¬ 
fully  called  on  to  devote  to  the  service  of  God  all  those  hicultles  of  soul 
and  body,  which,  in  fact,  are  not  your  own,  but  bis.  There  are,  how- 
^ver,  other,  and  still  higher  grounds,  on  which  he  claims  your  services. 
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He  has  not  only  created,  not  only  preserved  you ;  but  he  has  also  rir- 
deemed  you.  Who  can  conceive  how  vast  a  mercy  is  expressed  by  the 
word  Redemption  !  Call  to  mind  your  state  as  sinners  ;  the  guilt  and 
misery  which  you  have  brought  upon  yourselves.  Recollect,  that  in 
this  wretched  state  God  looks  on  you  with  pity,  and  wishes  not  your 
death-:  that  ^  for  the  great  love  wherewith  he  ioveth  you,’'  he  has  plan¬ 
ned  a  way  for  your  salvat’on.  To  this  end,  he  has  not  withheld  from 
you  his  Son,  his  only  Son,  but  has  given  him  up  for  you,  has  given 
him  up  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  that  thus  by  the  ran¬ 
som  of  his  blood,  he  might  redeem  you  from  eternal  misery,  and  optn 
to  you  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nay,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  ycur  salvation,  or  to  shew  forth  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
to  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  Son,  he  has  added  also  the  gift  of  his 
Spirit,  to  dwell  in  you,  to  be  your  Sanctifier,  your  Comforter,  and  your 
never-failing  Friend.  Hatli  God  done  all  this  for  you,  and  does  he  ngit 
justly  claim  your  sciwiccs?  Is  it  not  the  most  base  ingartitude  to  refuse  to 
serve  Him,  v/ho  has  thus  bought  you-  with  his  own  blood,  who  has  ran¬ 
somed  you  at  such  a  price  ?  What  claim  can  the  world  have  on  you  equal 
to  such  acclaim  as  this?  What  has  Mammon  done  to  deserve  your  ser¬ 
vices  ?  Instead  of  furthering  your  happiness,  it  has  only  brought  «n  you 
trouble  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shame.  Instead  of  doing  any  thing  to  save 
you  from  perishing,  it  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  ruin  and  destroy 
your  soul.  Far,  therefore,  from  being  entitled  to  your  favour,  it  deserves 
your  just  abhorrence. — “  Chusc  you  then  this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve.” 
idfe  and  death  are  set  before  you.  May  God  give  you  grace  to  choo  e 
that  better  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken  away  from  you  !  May  every 
one  of  you  be  enabled  from  the  heart  to  say,  ‘  As  for  me,  I  will  ,^Tve 
the  Lord  F  pp.  44- — 46* 

As  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  well  educated  prc.achcr, 
like  Mr.'(.\  to  be  secure  iroui  the  hazard  of  euiploying  texts 
of  scripture,  according  to  the  mere  sound  of  the  Kngli>h 
words,  or  after  an  erroneous  translatiou,  in  order  to  prove 
what  the'  original  text  or  the  scope  of  the  passage  never 
intended  ;  we  recommend  Mr.  C.  to  review  the  original 
Greek  and  tiie  connection  of  Meh.  ii.  [),  convinced  that  he 
would  not  then  emj)!oy  it  as  lie  li:is  done  at  page  154. 


^Art.  Xlil.  1  he  Edinburgh  Med'icjl  and  Physical  Diciionartji  containing 
an  Explanatifjri  of  the  terms  of  Art  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
TherapeutiCvS,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  Botam/, 
Cl'.cmistry,  Natural  iilstory,  &:c.  as  employed  in  the  present  improved 
State  of  Medical  Science  ;  and  also  a  copious  Account  of  Diseases, 
and  their  Treatment,  agreeably  to  the  Doctrines  of  Cullen,  Monro, 
Hunter,  Fordyce,  Grcgoiy,  Denham,  Saunders,  Home,  and  other  mo¬ 
dern  Teachers  in  Edinlxirirh  and  i  ondon.  To  which  is  added,  a  co- 
pious  Glossary  of  obsolete  Terms,  calculated  to  assist  those  who  have 
Occasion  to  refer  to  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients.  By  Robert  Morris, 
.M.  D.  James  Kendrick,  Surgeon,  V  L.  S.  and  others.  2  vols.  4to.  pp. 
1G()0,  with  54  pkues.  piice  4l.  4s.  bds.  F^dinburgb,  Bell  and  Brad- 
.fute;  Ostell,  ISOS. 

science  perhaps  more  urgently  demands  of  its  votaries 
a  steady  perseverance  in  a  regular  course  of  study,  thai; 
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Medicine.  It  is  too  well  kiiowp,  liowcvcr,  tbnt  there  are  per- 
soi’.s,  who,  with  little  previous  education,  with  only  the  infor- 
Diatiou  gained  behind  an  apothecary’s  counter,  and  relying  on 
the  aid  ot’  a  Medical  Dictionary,  are  hold  enough  to  take  upon 
tliemselves  the  professional  care  of  a  populous  neighbourhood. 
Their  conscience  is  satislied  with  a  reference,  in  all  doubtful 
and  alarming  cases,' to  a  work  vvhich  they  suppose  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  medical  science,  and  which  tliey  regard  as  an 
oracle  wliich  cannot  mislead  ;  never  considering,  and  perhaps 
too  ignorant  to  understan:!,  that  such  temerity  is  not  less  a6- 
.siird  a;id  atrocious,  than  that  of  a  person  umtequaiuted  with 
naiitii 'd  affairs, '  who  should  undertake  the  management  of  a 
vessel,  with  no  other  information  than  wdiat  might  accidental¬ 
ly  he  obtained,  in  the  moment  of  disaster,  by  consulting  a 
treatise  on  navigation. 

A.  work  of  this  kind,  however,  when  examined  in  the  honr 
,  of  leisure  or  study,  hy  those  whose  minds  are  already  stored 
with  medical  knowledge,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
their  memory,  of  comparing  different  opinions,  or  of  ascer¬ 
taining  precisely  the  meaning  of  various  terms  of  art,  cannot 
i  fail  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  To  the  navy  or  army  surgeon, 
and  indeed  to  aTl  those  whose  medical  library  is  too  much  cir- 
i  cuinscribed,  such  a  w'ork  of  this  kind,  if  ably  executed,  will  ' 
i  be  found  a  most  valuable  companion. 

The  performance  now'  under  review'  claims  a  respectful  no- 
'  tice  for  the  wide  fieUl  over  w'hich  it  expatiates.  Not  only  A-. 

^  natomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  the  other  sciences 
I  iiniucdiately  belonging  to  the  healing  art,  form,  a  part  of  this 
S  work  ;  but  many  important  articles  are  furnished  by  Chemis- 
[  try.  Botany,  and  the  other  auxiliary  sciences.  Several 
pieces  of  me^iicaf  biography  arc  also  introduced  *,  .  chiefly 
I  relating,  how'ever,  to  ancient  writers,  whose  doctrines,  now' 
less  useful, tiian  curious,  are  here  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
I  comparison  w'ith  the  more  rational  opinions  which  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  them. 

The  defiirilions,  as  well  as  the  histories,  of  diseases,  and  the 
directions  for  treating  them,  are  in  general  those  of  the  Cul- 
Icnian  school :  but  in  several  instances,  where  the  disease  has 
I  been  investigated  with  peculiar  attention  by  any  particular 
writer,  his  observations  and  opinions  have  been  very  properly 
introduced.  Thus,  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Saunders  is  referred  to.  On  Ascites,  the  observations  of  Dr. 

:  Alillman  are  fairly  detailed.  Observations  on  the  teeth  and 
dentition  are  very  advanUigcously  adopted  from  tlie  works  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter ;  and  the  remarks  on  inflammation  and  its 
various  sequela  arc  freely  introduced  from  the  same  autiior. 

I  *S.‘veral  good  articles  arc  furnished  by  the  excellent  treatise 
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oil  Midwifery  by  Dr.  Denman.  A  concise  and  fair  account, 
as  well  as  a  candid  examination,  is  given  of  the  Brunonian 
system  ;  the  soliiiity  of  several  of  its  pr  inciples  being  admit¬ 
ted,  while  the  ditficulty  of  its  application  in  all  diseases  is  de¬ 
monstrated. 

The  chief  defect  in  this  work  is  a  want  of  original  itv.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  dictionary  of  any  particular  science,  little  is  ex¬ 
pected  hdyond  an  accurate  evjilanai  ion  of  the  several  t(  rins, 
and  a  f.iithful  report  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  that  science, 
arranged  under  the  appropriate  heads.  To  do  t’  i:-  in  a  proper 
manner  requires,  however,  no  small  skill ;  si.ice  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  matter  is  obtained  from  tlie  best  iuithorities,  un¬ 
less  it  have  also  undergone  askilful  arrangement  and  compres¬ 
sion.  But  this  is  rarely  accomplished  in  the  work  before  us; 
instead  of  brief  and  comprehensive  reports  from  various  au¬ 
thorities,  long  unvaried  extracts  are  introduced  from  some  par¬ 
ticular  writers  witli  such  frequency,  as  to  give  it  oo  much  the 
appearance  of  a  dictionary  of  quotations.  It  is  but  fair  tosav, 
however,  that  the  different  articles  are  in  general  properly  se¬ 
lected,  and  that  the  work  is  on  the  whole  calculated  to  answer' 
its  purpose  to  the  profession.  The  plates  are  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous,' and  arc  respectably  engraved. 

Art.  XIV.  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Bools  of  the  New  Eestament ; 
with  Reflections  subjoined  to  each  Section.  By  the  late  Rev.  Timo¬ 
thy  Kenrick.  With  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  3  .vols.  price  21.  2s. 
p.  1600.  Longman  and  Co. 

TTROM  the- biographical  sketch  which  is  prefixed  to  these 
bulky  volumes,  we  learn  that  Mr.  K.  was  born  in  Denbigh, 
shire,  Jan.  26,  1759,  and  received  a  classical  education  in  a 
private  school  at  Wrexham.  Discovering  a  predilection  for 
the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  he 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year  sent  to  the  academy  at  Daventry,  then 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Robins. 
He  there  pursued  his  studies  with  exemplary  diligence;  so 
that,  before  he  had  completed  his  course,  was  chosen  assistant 
tutor  to  Mr.  Robins,  and  afterwards  sustained  the  same  office 
under  his  successor  Mr.  Belsham. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  Micaijah  Towgood,  in 
17S2,  Mr.  K.  was  invited  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastorship  of 
a  dissenting  society  at  Exeter:  lie  accepted  the  charge,  but 
was  not  ordained  till  the  year  17S5.  In  addition  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  office,  he  undertook,  in  1799,  the  work  of  a  tutor;  and 
instituted  a  small  seminary,  principally  with  the  view  of  pro- 
\iding  a  succession  rf  dissenting  ministers.  In  these  employ¬ 
ments  he  persevered  with  unremitting  ardour  till  his  death. 

In  the  summer  of  I.S04,  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
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Denbighshire,  he  returned  from  a  short  excursion  to  Chester 
and  Liverpool,  on  the  L’ScI  of  yVugnst,  to  Wrexham.  Walk¬ 
ing  out  in  the  evening  to  the  fields  which  surround  the  town, 
lie  was  observed  sudclenlv  to  fall:  medical  aid  was  instantly 
pnamre  1,  but  vvitli  no  avail.  It  was  supposed  to  have  l)een 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  in  the  midst  of  health  and  vigour 
put  a  period  tt>  his  laliorious  life. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  reli;.* ions  sentiments  in  the  earlier  part  of  life 
are  thus  described  bv  his  biotrrav>hcr. 

.  o  . 

*  Some  of  the  first  religious  impressions  on  the  mind  of  Mr,  Kenrick 
were  accompanied  by  his  admission  of  the  tenets  inculcated  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Catecln^in  :  for  althougn  it  does  not  appear  that  this  celebrated  for¬ 
mulary  of  belief  was  put  into  his  hands,  yet  he  had  acquired  from  other  quar¬ 
ters  its  unscripturai  views  of  the  divine  character  and  government.  One  of 
his  favourite  books  in  early  life  was  Dr.  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul.”  This  treatise,  with  many  claims  on  approba¬ 
tion,  justly  incurs  the  accusation  of  describing  religious  excellence  as  a 
certain  train  and  state  of  the  affections,  rather  than  as  a  principle  and  habit. 
So  powerful  was  its  influence  on  Mr.  Kenrick,  that  agreeably  to  a  direc¬ 
tion  and  a  foi*m  contained  in  it,  he  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  solemn  act  of 
self-dedication  to  a  holy  life.  But  while  he  gave  this  proof  of  the  devout 
and  serious  temper  by  which  he  was  always  characterized,  his  feelings  were 
overcast  by  a  bordering  on  that  despair.which  Dr.  Priestley  likewise,  as  we 
learn  from  his  memoirs,  experienced  in  his  youth,  arid  which  proceeded 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  cause.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Kenrick  to  regard  God  as  the  arbitrary  sovereign  of  the  human  race,  and 
not  as  their  gracious  Father  :  he  was  then  perplexed  as  to  the  proper  object 
of  his  worship,  and  had  a  constant  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  one 
of  the  three  persons  in  the  trinity  by  presenting  his  addresses  to  another  of 
them.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  frequently  contrasted  with  gratitude 
the  doubts  and  the  despondency  of  his  former  days,  with  the  serenity 
and  joy  arising  from  his  belief  in  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel.’ 

For  a  person,  who  held  such  unscriptural  notions,  to  renounce 
them,  and  adopt  those  of  Socinianism,  was  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  surelv  unnecessary  to 
observe,  that  they  receive  no  countenance  either  from  the  writ¬ 
ings,  or  the  example,  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  or  of  any  other  emi¬ 
nent  person,  •  whose  memory  is  reverenced  by  the  Christian" 
church  in  general :  and  if  Mr.  K.  or  his  biographer  intended 
to  represent  them  as  forming  an  essential  part  or  consequence 
of  that  orthodox  faith,  which  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  in 
ail  ages' have  maintained,  and  which  he  thought  fit  to  abandon 
for  Dr.  Priestley’s  new  and  improved  religion,  wc  must  view 
it  as  grossly  dishonourable.,  if  not  to  their  integrity,  at  least  to 
their  understanding. 

From  the  time, of  •  Mr.  K.’s  removal  to  F.xeter,  his  Uosinant^. 
carried  him  with  accelerated  speed,  till  he  had  reached  the  ut¬ 
most  bounds  of  the  Socinian  region,  and  was  close  to  ilie  low 
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wall  wluch  separates  it  front  the  wilds  of  Infidclitv.  VVith  Dr. 
Priestli-y,  his  adventurous  leader,  lie  th'ouglit  that  at  death  lie* 
should  take  ‘  a  long  nap’,  till  the  liiorniiig  of  the  resurrection, 
and  for  perhaps  some  thousand  years  have  no  more  existence 
than  his  graiulmother’s  .cat.  Of  what  choice  matri-ials,  what 
finer  da}-,  must  the  soul  of  Mr.  Kenrick  or  his'biographer  be 
made,  (for  that  it /,v  composed  of  clay  is  well  known  to  ‘ra¬ 
tional’  (Miristians),  so  as  to  he  filled,  by  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  ‘with  serenity  aiul  joy  !’  'IMiere  is  nothing  in  evangelieal 
religion  rightly  tmderstood,  which  will  envelope  the  'Soul  in 
so  deep  a  gloom  ;  we  say,  rightly  understood  ;  for,  whether 
it  be  owiiig  to  wilful  misrepresentation  or  ignoratice,'the 
fact  certainly  is,  that  scarcely  .in  -twenty  years  do  we  meet 
with  one  Socinian  writer  who  I'airly  states  its  doctrines,  or  ap¬ 
pears  to  mrder.stand  them.  . 

Exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptnre.s  formed  part  of  .Mr.  K.'s 
professional  services  at  Exeter  :  and  the  .proverb  Tam  pastot 
ot'/y  was  again  verified  ;  .for  bis  hearers  were  so  niuch 
pleased  with  his  expository  ■labours,  that  they  sent  a  ircspeot- 
ful  rcqnest  to  his  widow  to  i*llo\v;them  to 'beipnblislied  at  their 
expetree ;  an<l  likevvi.se  two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  which 
we  havc  already  iiot iced  accoriling,  to  their  deserts.  (V'ol.  11. 

p.  *r,7.)  ■ 

Each  discourse  in  flic  three  volumes  contains  an  illustration 
often  or  twelve  vcrse.i,  with  a  few  reflections  at  tlic. close.  A 
spcciinen  or'two  will  give  a  sulfu  ieiit  idea  i>f  tlie  ’oook. 

‘  Matthew. XX.  fiS.  Even  as  ihe  son  r,f  nun  crune  h  give  his  life  a  'ran^ 
sotn  for  jnam/. 

To  tiiis  purpo-se  I  devote  my  time  and  attention,  while -I-,  live,  and  for 
promoting  the  same  grand  ;inJ  useful  design  Isirall  also  die, '.laying  down 
*ny  life  as  a  ransom  or  deliverance,  i.  e.  the  means  of  deliverance  for  many  : 
for  my  death,  by  affording  a  clear  proof  of  iny  divine  mission,  and  pre- 
iiann'-^-  the  wav  for. mv  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  ascension  into  hea- 
ven,  will  furnish  men  with  the  most  powerful  means  for  delivering  them 
from  subicetion  to  sin,  now,  and  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  in  ano¬ 
ther  world. 

‘  Matthrw  xxvlii.  If).  Co  t/c,  thertfore^  and  teach  all  nafions^  lafiti%\ng 
them  in  thc  vnme  of  the  luU hers  arul  of  the  Sotij  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

♦  That  is,- baptize  thviii,  upon  the  profession  of  tlwt  religion  which  came 
from  the  leather  as  its  author,  which  was  cQmmunicated  to  the  iworld  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit ;  by 
,this  commission  the  ApOstles  were  authorized  to,  admit  proselytes  from  all 
nations,  from  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

'  Luke  XMiii.  43.  And  Jesus  said  lint o  him y  verily  I  sa^  unto  theCy  /c- 
^ai/  shalt  thou  le  zviih  vie  in  Jinradise, 

*Tn  answer  to  the  request  of  the  penitent  ma^icfactor,  Christ  promises 
that  he  should  be  in  ttie  same  state  with  himself  on  that  day.  In  order, 
therefore,  :j  Jet  ?rnur.e  where  this  man  was  to  bci  wc  have  only  to  consider 
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li'hore  Christ  was.  Now  It  is  evident  from  the  hlstpry  that  Christ  died 
on  that  day,  and  was  Itiid  in  the  ^nvive  ;  yet  he  lay  there  under  the  sniilcii 
of  heaven,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  rcsuiTection,  The  meaning  ot 
C'hiist  then,  as  illustrated  by  fact,  could  be  no  more  than  that  he  sliould 

to  the  state  ot  the  righteous  dead  ;  to  pious  men  ol  former  ages,  where^ 
he  should  lie  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Agrcvably  to  this  notion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  according  lo  the  opinion  ot  the  Jews,  paradise  was 
that  part  ot  the  habitation  of  the  dead  which  was  assigned  to  righteous  and 
good  men.  lliis  Jesus  niight  well  promise  to  l.im,  because  he  discerned 
in  him  some  promising’ dispositions,  and  was  convinced,  from  what  he  now 
obsened,  and  from  the  miraculous  k‘nowled\{e  which  he  had  of  his  cIuumc- 
ter,  that  tlie  conduct  for  which  he  was  suffering  w'as  to  be  ascribed  rather 
io  the  erroneoushess  of  his  principles  than  to  the  depravity  of  his  heart. 

*  John  ill.  3.  Excejit  a  man  he  horn  a^ain,  he  cannot  see  the  kvtgJom  of 
Qoil. 

‘  Except  a  man  part  with  his  errors  and  prejudices,  particularly  that  error 
which  leads  so  many  of  the  Jews  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  is  to  be  ot 
a  temporal  nature,  he  is  not  qualified  to  become  my  disciple  :  U)  sec  the 
kingdom  of  'God,  is  the  same  thing  as  being  admitted  into  it/ 

From  those  examples  it  will  be  scon,  that  tills  is  a  Saciiiiau 
commentary  written  by  a  sensible  and  well-informed  man,  the. 
necessities  of  whose  creed,  however,  suggest  sneb  laws  of  in¬ 
terpretation  as,  if  applred  to  the  classics,  wonkl  vender  thciu 
utterly  uhintelligible,  The  exauVptes  sorely  retjviiro  no  other 
remark,  than  that  if  such  principles  be  the  real  cloetrbies  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  the  iiiost  obsenni  and  ill-contrivcJ  book  in 
t'orld  ;  it  is  calculated  to  convey,  in  almost  every  (lage,  errv;*- 
neous  notions,  and  has  in  fact  conveyed  them  whciever  it  has 
been  read  ;  it  inusi  therefore  forfeit  all  claims  to  divine  origirr, 
and  be  considered  as  the  disgrace  even  of  human  literature. 

We  should  add,  that  the  work  is  destitute  of  anv  merits  ihnC 
could  render  it  serviceable  to  t!»ose  w!io  are  satisfied  with  lire 
plain  meaning  of  Seripinre,  and  Im^-e  no  wisli  to'setv  it  per- 
vcrt.ul  iiKO  some  kind  of  coiiioriniiy  witfi.  the*  Sociuiotfi 
creed.  '  ’  ^  ’  *  ’ 


Art.  XV.  Short  Discout  aJattieil  to  VtHigc  H  ot  shifty  or  the 

De^i^ofJo/is  of  the  Family,  VoL  Ill.  Pub!isht*d  trom  tlio  MSS.  ot 
late  Rev.  1>. -Beddomc,  A.  M.  12a:o.  pp.  Ib'J.  price  8vo.  fine 
Burditt,  Button,  Williams  and  Co.  1S05. 

PJAVING  expre  ■ssed  at  sunsc  nur!:itjli  apiirohatioii  of 

tlio  second  volimio  of  these  (hscuntsos,  (Vo'i.  til.  p.  .>31.} 
we  deem  it  scnrcelv  neeess;irv  to  sav  more,  in  iumonneiim  the 
tliird,  itian  that  it  is  in  no  res[)ect  iiiterior  to  I'ni  two  .which  are., 
'dreadv  in  cirenkttion.  Like  thr*m  it  dispinys  an  ;»drhirKhl.i 
<^ymbination -of  various  osceileiH’os ;  niiic.n^  tfic  practical  ap- ' 
plication  of  genuine  scfiptnral  doctrini;  which  prevailed 
‘billon*''  our  rciorinurs  in  tiie  sixtcctiiii  ccntnrv,  and  the  riteci- 

3  ^  * 
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sioii,  point,  and  method  of  the  seventeenth,  with  much  of  the 
|)ui*ity  and  elegance  of  the  eighteenth.  We  could  give  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  several  qualities  are  very  conspicuous, 
hut  must  admit  only  one,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church.  It  occurs  in  Sermon  X.  ‘on 
the  Connection  between  Faith  and  Works;’  James  ii.  18. 
Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works ^  and  I  rcill  shew  thee  mu 
faith  by  my  works.  I'he  preacher  considers  the  text  as  a 
‘  beautiful  sarcasm’  which  ‘gives  a  severe  reproof  to  his  pre- 
sumptuous  hope  and  carnal  confidence  of  self-deceiving  hypo¬ 
crites;  who  profess  to  rely  upon  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  but  obey 
liiin  not  as  their  king  ;  who  embrace  his  promises,  but  reject 
Ins  commands,  and  sin  that  grace  may  abound.’  p,  79. 

Having  observcil,  1.  that  true  faith  is  visible,  2.  that  it  is 
made  visible  by  its  fruits,  he  says, 

‘  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice  the  seeming  difference  between 
Paul  and  James  on  the  subject  of  works,  especially  as  some  may  think 
their  statements  incompatible  with  each  other,  or  find  it  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.  Paul  affirms  that  tj/  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  bt 
justified y  and  that  a  man  is  just  fed  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  la^w, 
James  says,  Te  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justfed^  and  not  Ijj 
faith  only.  The  former  shews  how'  a  poor  self-condemned  sinner,  .trem-  ‘ 
bllng  on  the  precipice  of  eternal  misery,  may  find  acceptance  with  God, 
and  tells  us.  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  either  before  or  after  conver- 
sion,  in  whole  or  in  part,  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  The  latter  treats 
not  of  the  ground  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  with  God,  but  of  that  which 
proves  him  to  be  a  believer,  or  by  which  his  profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
is  justified.  The  one  shews  how  our  persons  may  be  accepted  of  God, 
and  the  other  how  our  faith  may  be  approved  of  men  :  the  former  is  bj 
faitli  without  works,  and  the  latter  is  by  works  only.^  p.  82. 

We  subjoin  the  whole  of  the  third  division. 

‘  III.  Those  who  pretend  to  faith,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  good  works, 
are  awfully  deceived.  ' 

‘  Such  will  one  day  be  the  scorn  of  men  and  angels,  and  even  of  God 
himself.  “  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, if  it  be  possible.  The 
attempt  is  vain  and  delusive  !  You  might  as  well  pretend  to  remore 
mountains,  or  dry  up  the  sea.  Be  not  deceived  therefore  :  let  such  vain 
words  have  an  end.  Can  a  sinful  and  unholy  creature,  who  neither  fears 
God  nor  trusu  in  the  Redeemer,  who  neither  cares  about  his  own  soul  nor 
the  souls  of  others,  can  he  be  a  believer  ?  Can  he  be  possessed  of  faith  who 
is  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  holiness  ?  He  may  indeed  have  a  faith  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  ofstupifying  his  conscience,  and  lulling  him  into 
the  deep  sleep  of  carnal  security  ;  but  it  will  not  avail  him  in  a  dying 
hour,  nor  at  the  bar  of  God.  It  will  neither  save  him  from  misery,  nor 
bring  him  to  glory.  If  the  heart  be  unhumbled  and  the  life  unholy,  duties 
neglected  and  corruptions  unsubdued,  our  faith  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  our 
hope  is  all  a  delusion.  That  faith,  which  leaves  a  man  where  it  finds  him^ 
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as  much  attached  to  the  .world  and  under  the  power  .of  sla  and  5^9  si 
before,  Is  no  faith  at  all. — Hence  we  may  learn,  ‘  ‘  * 

« ( 1 .)  It  Is  as  impious  to  deny  the  utility  and  necessity  of ^ood  works 
asit  is  to  ascribe  merit  to  them.  They  are  the  way  to  the  kingdom,  .as 
one  said,  though  not  the.  cause  of  reigning.  The  life  U  the  index  of  the, 
he ’It.  Leaves  and*blos^oms  will  not  evidence  a  Christian,  but  fruit  will. 
Hearers  of  the  word,  and  not  doers  of  it,  only  deceive  themselves.  Faith 
mav  be  previous  to  good  works,  but  cannot  long  exist  vi  ithout  theiil 
James  i.  22.  •  i  v  . 

‘  (2.)  All  wprks  performed  before  faith,  or  while  in  a  state  of  unbelief,^ 
are  no  better  than  dead  works,  and  cannot  be  acceptable  with  God.  Works 
do  not  give  value  to  faith,, hut  it  is  faith  that  'makes  works  acceptable*:  it  ii 
tlie  tree  til  at  makes  the  fruit  good,  and  not  the  fruit  that  *  makes  the,  trcQ 
good.  Enocli  was  uniform  and  constant  in  his  obedience,  and  walked 
with  God  j  but  it  was  by  faith  that  he  obtained  this  testirnony  that  he 
pleased  God.  I^et  our  affections  be  ever  so  warm  and  lively,  and  ouf  con- 
duct  ever  so  consistent,  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  be*  influenced 
by  faith  as  the  vital  principle  of  all  true  religion.  FaitH  in  the  promisesV 
in  the  sacrifice  and  righteousness  of  our  Saviour,  is  that  only  which  brings 
us  near  to  God,  and  renders  our  persons  and  services  acceptaUe.  Let  ii 
be  our  care  to  preserve  that  connexion  between  faith  and  holiness  .whlcU^ 
the  scriptures  teach,  and  not  put'thai  asunder  which  they  have  joined  to¬ 
gether,  knowing  that  as  works  without  faith  are  dead,  so  faith'  without 
works  is  dead  also.' pp.  85— ^7.  *  .  .  -  • 

*  T  • 

The  principal  fault  of  the  sermons  is,  the  deficiency  of  ap¬ 
plication:  the  topics  of  application  are  judiciously  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  suggested,  but  are  not  extended  into .  a  copious  and 
earnest  address.  This  fault  results  from  the  plan  of  the  dis¬ 
courses,  which  is  to  compress  as  miich  truth  as  possible  into  a 
very  small  space;  admitting  notliing  superfluous,  and  sup¬ 
pressing  that  inclination  to  repeat,-  explain,  and  enforce, 
"  hich  the  author,  like  every  preacher  wht>  is  desirous  of  giving 
effect  to  his  labours  undoubtedly  indulged  in-  the  pulpit. 
h  intended  for  family,  and  especially  for  village  instruction, 
they  will  consequently  be  adopted  with  most  advantage  by 
those  who  can  introduce  a  few  sentences,  in  various  parts  per¬ 
haps,  but  chiefly  at  the  end,  by  w  ay  of  amplifying  and  enforc¬ 
ing'  the  author’s  remarks.  As  subjects  for  private- meditation, 
however,  or  materials  for  the  assistance  of  preachers,  for  both 
hich  purposes  they  are  admirably  adapted,,  the  fault  we  have 
luputed  to  them  is  of  little  moment.  A  short  hymn,  in  most 
that  Imstances  by  the  author  of  the  sermons,  is  addetf  fo  each, 
into!  The  work  is  judiciously  printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  low- 
-t  classes,  as  well  as  in  a  handsome'  size  ana  type  for  respect- 
hie  libraries.  "  .  '  '  . 

'  VoL.  V.  E  e  ‘  •  . 
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378  A  Voetical  Picture  of  America. 

Art.  XVI.  A  fiocitcal  Picture  of  America i  bein^  Observations  made, 
during  a  Residence  of  several  Years,  at  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia;  illustrative  of  the 'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitant^ 
and  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  arising  from  a  general  Intercourse  with 
Society  in  that  Country  from  179^^  to  1807;  By  a  Lady.  12mo. 
pp.  177.  Price  4s.  Verhor,  Hood,  and  Co.  •1809. 

F  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  lady  has  given  us  both  rhyme  and 
reason  ;  there  is  very  little  dulness  in  her  book,  and  less  nonsense  ;  very 
few  couplets  occur  that  do  not  end  consonantly,  and  very  few  sentences  that 
may  not  be  grammatically  construed.  The  promises  of  its  title  page  are 
literally,  though  not  abundantly,  fulfilled.  There  is  nothing  very  femi- 
nine  in  the  tone  of  sentiment,  nor  lady-like  in  the  manner  of  expression; 
but  the  picture  is  sketched  with  spirit,  and  there  is  much  of  nature  in  the 
Kvely  colouring  and  accurate  detail.  We  can  easily  fancy  the  sprightly 
'  widow  amusing  her  party  with  just  such  a  narrative  in. prose;  and  are  by 
BO  means  angry  with  her  for  addressing  a  larger  circle,  in  this  easy, 
homely,  conver^tional  soit  of  verse.  She  gives  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the 
companions  and  events  of  both  her  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  adistinct 
idea  of  the  domestic  economy  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  provisions,  the 
fruits,  and  various  other  matters  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  wortien. 
We  shall  select,  as  a  sufficient  specimen,  her  account  of  a  funeral,  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  female  in  her  family,  whose  wedding  only  a 
year  before  she  aho  describes. 

‘  The  house  so  late  with  flowVets  dress’d, 

When  flatt’ring  love  became  tlie  guest, 

Now  evVy  part  with  white  was  hung, 

^  O’er  all  the  glasses  linen  Hung  ; 

With  all  the  outward  marks  of  woe. 

On  evVy  box  and  chest  they  throw 
Sheets,  table-cloths  whute’er  is  white, 

To  hide  the  furniture  from  sight. 

In  the  best  room,  on  table  high. 

The  dead  within  their  coffin  lie. 

Dress’d  in  the  clothes  they  us’d  to  wear, 

No  woollen  shroud  is  needful  there. 

Three  days  the  longest  time  they  save, 

The  mould’ring  relics  of  the  grave; 

And  during  Sol’s  autumnal  pow’rs, 

'  The  grave  is  clos'd  in  thirty  hours. 

No  outward  ornament  appears, 

No  gilded  plate  the  coffin  bears; 

Th*  initials  of  the  name  put  on. 

The  day  on  which  they  died  upon, 

With  small  brass  nails,  also  the  year. 

It  the  remembrance  usual  there. 

Two  silken  cords  and  tassels  bound 
Twice  loosely  o’er  the  coffin  round;  ’  ^ 

If  young  and  single  were  the  dead. 

White  are  the  cords  and  tassels  spread ; 
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If  lately  married,  black  and  white ; 

If  aged,  black  they  think  is  right. 

A  stand  is  near  the  coffin’s  head, 

Cover’d  with  white,  and  on  it  spread  : 

A  pillow,  and  a  prayer-book  there. 

Against  their  preacher  should  appear. 

For  there  the  sermon  is  prepar’d. 

And  in  the  house  with  rev’rence  heard ; 

Jt  is  expected  ev’ry  friend 
And  every  neighbour  should  attend, 

A  compliment  that  few  neglect, 

It  being  meant  to  show  respect. 

Th^  sermon  o’er,  a4  done  their  part, 

The  corpse  plac’d  safely  in  the  cart; 

For  its  more  like  a  cart  than  hearse, 

Their  mode  of  drawing  it  is  worse ; 

One  shabby  horse,  who  scarce  can  crawl. 

Conveys  the  dead,  without  a  pall, 

Quite  open  to  the  public  eye. 

Where  the  deceased  is  meant  to  lie. 

Somhtimes  they’re  in  the  church-yard  laid, 

.  Sometimes  in  their  own  garden’s  shade, 

Just  where  the  burial  place  Remains,  ^ 

Which  their  old  ancestors  contains ; 

And  those  who  have  no  vault,  must  lay 
In  PotterVlielJ  their  senseless  clay.’ — pp.  117— 12K 

Our  good-humoured  traveller  will  not  be  offended,  at  our  giving  her  th^ 
hint  to  correct,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  one  or  two  coarse  expressions, 
such  as  ‘  the  Lord  knows  where;’  to  omit  some  of  her  rubs  at  the  parsons 
and  methodists,  because  every  lady  should  jeem  to  have  a  regard  for  reli* 
gion ;  and  to  make  up  her  mind  on  a  point  which  she  seems  to  regard  at 
somewhat  dG/;,ttful,  when  recording  the  death  of  Washington,—— 

If  sorrow  is  a  proof  of  grief 
Virginia  gave  it  to  her  chief  !’—p.  49, 

- M  ■  ■  1^  I  I  I  ~  i~  ~I~  ~  ■■  — - M 

Art.  XVII. The  Practical  Mathematicia.L,  containing  Logarithms, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Navigation,  Sphe¬ 
rics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Illustrated  by  copper-plate  engravings. 
And,  to  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  schools,  nearly  GOO  Practical 
Questions  are  included.  By  John  Sabine.  12mo.  pp.  3o8.  Price  7i. 
Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jooes.  1808. 

^^HERE  was  a  time,  when  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  writing  a 
%  book  deterred  many  a  literary  character,  whose  •  works  would  have 
enlightened  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  commencing  author :  but 
our  lot  is  cast  in  happier  days.  Since  tne  discovery  of  those  inestimable 
auxiliaries  of  intellectual  exertion,  a  fiaste  brush  and  a  pair  of  scissors^ 
the  operations  of  authorship  are  much  facilitated,  and  we  are  often  called 
*pon  to  admire  the  manual  dexterity  of  one,  who  by  tliis  novel  mode  of 
cutting  up  a  writer  clothes  himself  in  the  shreds  and  patches  he  has 
procured,  and  thus  passes  himself  on  the  world  for  a  real  author.  It 
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former  times,  it  was  thought  a  formidable  thing  to  appear  before  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  an  author  would,  with  trembling  hands  and  throbbing  breast, 
examine  his  manuscript  again  and  again  before  he  ventured  to  commit 
it  to  tlie  press :  but,  since  the  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
this  race  of  beings  has  become  more  hardy,  and  dreads  not  to  expose 
Its  pradu  tions  to  ah  ordeal  severe  as  the  fire  of  Moloch, 

Now,  our  readers  must  not  conclude  that  we  mean  to  censure  Mr, 
John  Sabine,  whose  name  adorns  the  title  page  of  this  book ;  notliing, 
we  assure  them,  is  farther  from  our  intention.  \\  e  took  up  the  work 
with  a  determination  to  praise  it,  if  possible  ;  and  many  are  the  occasions, 
on  which  we  have  been  mor^'  strong^  tempted  to  change  our  views. 
There  is  manifested,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sabine,  such  a. docility  oi  spirit, 
such  a  candid  readiness  to  yield  to  the. opinions  of  others,  such  a  pointed 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  hanging  by  a  rope  of  sand  which  almost  constant¬ 
ly  preserves  him  from  ‘‘  leaning  on  his  own  understanding,’*  and  such  a  de- 
termination  to  copy  faithfully  whatever  falls  in  his  way  ,.( whether  it  be 
suited  to  the  purpose,  or  not,)  as  are  really  very  engaging,  and  would 
certainly  have  disarmed  our  anger,  even  if  the  book  had  fallen  into  our 
bands  at  a  period  much  more  unfortunate  than  the  present. 

Atkinson,  'an  author  who  wrote  upon  navigation  in  1686),  Martin 
Clare,  Mr.  B  nnycastle,  and  Dr.  Hutton,  are  the  writers  who  have 
furnished  Mr  Sabine  with  the  greater  part  of  what' his  present  book  con¬ 
tains.  We  have  not  been*  able  to  ascertain'  precisely,  whether,  in  copyings 
from  these,  apen  or  a  pair  of  scissors  was  the  instrument  employed  by  Mr. 
Sabine  :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  applaud  him  for  the  general  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  he  has  performed  his  operations.  •  James  Atkinson  treats 
the  subject  of  logarithms  very  superficially  and  inadequately  ; .  so  does  Mr. 
Rabioe.  Atkinson  calls  all  the  fundamental  propositions  in  trigonometry, 
(propositions  susceptible  of,  and  requiring  demonstration)  axioms ;  so 
does  Mr.  Sabine.  Dr  Hutton  says,  “  a  scries  ared  talks  of  ‘‘  remains,” 
when  he  means  remainders,  and  says  any  when  he  means  any 

y  so  does  Mr  Sabine.  Dr.  li.  represents  ratios  by  m^^ns  of  frac¬ 
tions,  (a  mode  of  representation  protested  against  by  Mercator,  Huyghens, 
and,othcr8,as  unsatisfiictory  and  leading  to  error)  j  so, does  Mr.  Sabine.  Dr. 
H.  speaks  of ‘‘  an  infinite  approach/*  a  phrase  to  which  we  can  attach  no 
meaning  \  so  does  Mr.  Sabine.  Dr.  H.  says,  air  is  a  heavy  body  which 
gravitates,**  (that  is,  a  gnivitatlug  body  which  gravitates)  so  does  Mr. 
Sabine.  Dr.  H.  fallvinto  an  error  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  relative  to  the 
pi*essure*of  earth  against  walls;  Mr.Sabine  carefully  adopts  it.  Dr.*H.  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  the  angle  formed  by  a.  tangent  and 
ij  ord  is  equrd  to  half  the  arc  of  that  chord.”  reiers  twice  lo  definition  57,  be¬ 
cause  def.  57,  in  Afr  geometry,  was  the  one  which. defined  the  measure  of  an 
angle;  therefore,  Mr.  Sabine  refers  twnce  to  def  57,  although  it  happens  that 
he  has  but  55  ! — having  omitted  some  in  copying  from  Hutton,  so  that  def. 
8f),  is  that  to  which  he  should  have  roKned.  Thus,  he  proceeds,  very 
carefully  transcribing  from  autfroi-s  all  their  little  inadvertencies  and  blun¬ 
ders,  and  as  judiciously  abstaining  from  adopting  those  parts  of  their 
works  which  are  truly  honourable  to  their  reputation,  and  really  useful  to 
science.  What  can  be  a  more  commendable  trait  in  a  man’s  chahictcr, 
than  this  rcav!inet>s  to  iakc  to  himself  the,  blame  of  others’  mistakes,  wdiilfj 
he  nobly  disdains  to  deck  himself  in  theif  excellences  }  *  • 
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The  effect  of  our  author’s  occasional  deviations,  from  h^is  plah  of  uni¬ 
form  transcription  or  patchwork,  is  such,  that  we  cannot  su^Ticiently  com¬ 
mend  his  self-denial  in  not  indul^^inp^  himself  in  more  frequent  cxeursions; 
ITius,  in  solving  some  of  the  ex.iin]>les,  in  Aloebraic  fractions,  left  tin- 
wrought  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  he  blunders  in  such  a  way  as  proves  de¬ 
cidedly  his  claim  to  originality.  And  he  takes  e.special  care,  under 
progressions,  to  confound  progression  with  proportion ;  and,  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  Collision,  to  transfer  from  one  part  of  Hutton’s  v'ourse  to  another, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  percussion,  six  cxaniplos,  in 
not  one  of  *wkich  can  impact  ever  occur  ! 

irom  all  these  circumstances  combined,  (and  various  others,  indeed, 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  specify,  were  we  not  afraid  th.e  public 
might  suspect  Air.  S.  has  fee’d  us  lo  app'aud  him)  we  cannot  bur.  assign 
to  this  author  a  high. niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  V\’e  earnestly  ex? 
hort  him  to  perseverance :  though,  if  it  would  not  be  thought  too  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  we  would  beg  to  recommend,  that  in  future,  unless  Mr.  S. 
can  procure  an  lintick’s  or  a' Perry’s  Spelling  Dictionary,  he  confide  the 
correction  of  the  press  to  the  printers.  It  is  not  eveiy  one  who  can 
make  allowance,  as  we  do,  when  a  man  of  genius  neglects  such  a  trifle 
as  orthography.  An  ill-natured  critic  would  carp  for  a  week  at  an  author 
who  puts  sca/ine  for  scalene,  monagan  for  nonagon,  trnfie^uhn  tor  trape¬ 
zium,  malster  for  maltster,  and  so  on. —  The  .Jh  iiish  public  is  much  in 
want  of  a  complete  treatise  on  Fluxions,  as  well  as  one  on  0)3tics:  and  as 
these  are  topics  which  our  author  has  not  included  in  the  compendium, 
we  beg  to  recommend  them  to  his  attention.-  Let. him  but  proceed  in  the 
tract  in  which  he  has  so  honourably  commenced  his  operations,  and  no', 
Ilk  e  some  men  ot  quick  parts,  be  seduced  into  other  regions,  and  he  must 
ultimately  be  successful :  he  will  soon  get  beyond  all  our  modern  eminent 
mathematicians^  and  philosophers,  our  Joyces,  and  Mavors,  and  Wil¬ 
liamsons,  and  Florian-Jollys,  and  having  reached  the  acme  ot  science, 
may  illuminate  the  w?)rld  with  a  production  ot  which  he  may  say  with  far 
greater  truth  than  ever  Ovid  could. 


Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  ncc  ignis, 

Nec  poterit  fenmm,  nec  edax  abolere  vetusta-. 

Art.  XV I II,  Poems,  by  Miss  S.  Evance,  selected  from  l\er  earliest  Pro- 
'ductions.to  those  of  the  present  Year,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  131.  price  5s. 
Longman  an  J  Co.  1809. 

the  latest  productions  of  our  fair  author  arc  not  half  so  fine  or  so  me¬ 
lancholy  as  her  earliest,  we  think  there  is  some  hope  of  her.  Her 
taste  appears  to  have  been  sadly  corrupted*  by  the  poetry  of  the  Della  Crus- 
cun  school ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  she  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
converts  to  simplicity  and  nature.  Her  lancy,  instead  of  being  stimulated 
to  the  production  of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  will  gradually  be  reduced 
under  good  discipline  ;  and  her  amiable  sensibility,  employed  on  the  real 
i>0]To^^  s  and  suiferings  of  others,  will  no  longer  In?  perverted  into  an  in¬ 
strument  of  needless  torture  to  herself.' Acute  feeling  is  a  talent  which 
niay  as  easily  become  a  blessing  as  a  curse  ;  and  those  who  possess  it  are 
^hai*gcable  both  with  folly  and  ingratitude,  if  they  make  it,  either  for  thcin- 
♦clvcs  or  others,  a  source  of  misery,  insteail  of  a  means  of  happiness. 
hUc  therefore  wc  feel  a  little  indignant  at  tlie  nuirmui  ings  and  moanlngg 
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of  this  lady,  ulio  probably  knows  scarcely  any  thin^f  the  severer  ills  of 
life,  we  arc  nevertheless  constrained  to  protest  against  the  opinion  which 
she  seems  to  inculcate  in  the  following  poem,  that  a  state  of  mind  ap. 
proaching  toward  indilfercncc  is  preferable  to  a  keen  sensibility.  It  is  ia-  . 
titled,  ‘A  'l  ender  hlearl.’ 

«  4 

♦A  tender  heart — O  what  a  treasure  ! 

O  w^hat  a  source  of  varied  pleasure  ! 

A  gentle  word — a  smile — a  glance — 

.  Can  bid  with  joy  the  spirits  dance  ; 

Nature  in  her  minutest  scene, 

Her  flow  Vs,  her  moss,  her  tuify  green. 

Has  pow’r  to  sj^j  ead  enchantment  near. 

And  bid  delight  in  evV'y  tiling  appear. 

A  tender  heart ! — O  cause  of  sadness  ! 

Of  wild  despair — of  raving  madness  ! 

An  unkind  w  ord — a  look — a  frown—  } 

Can  sink  the  yielding  spirits  down ; 

And  when  no  real  ill  appears, 

Oft  fancy  fills  the  eyes  with  tears  ; 

Spreads  shadows  dark  on  all  around. 

And  bids  distress  in  evVy  thing  be  found. 

He  then,  in  waters  calm,  appearing. 

Who  far  from  transport's  waves  is  steering. 

Should  prize  the  blessing  of  repose, 

Nor  wisli  th'  extremes  that  feeling  knows. 

And  let  the  thought  of  past  delight, 

And  hope  of  future  seasons  bright, 

Console  and  soothe  beneath  distress. 

The  lonely  drooping  child  of  tenderness/  pp.  75,  76. 

We  will  add  the  ‘  Sonnet  written  atNctley  Abbey%  as  a  further  sped- 
?uen  of  Miss  E.’s  performances. 

•'Why  should  I  fear  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ? 

What  if  they  wander  at  the  hour  of  night. 

Amid  these  sacred  walls,  with  silent  tread, 

And  dimly  visible  to  mortal  sight  ! 

What  if  they  ride  upon  the  wandering  gale, 

And  v/ith  low  siglis  alarm  the  listening  ear  ; 

Or  swell  a  deep,  a  sadly-sounding  wail. 

Like  solemn  dirge  of  death  !  why  should  I  fear? 

Ko  !  seated  on  some  fragment  of  rude  stone, 

While  through  tlu-  Ash-trecs  waving  o'er  my  head 
The  wild  winds  pour  their  mel  iiicholy  moan, 

My  soul,  by  fond  imagination  led, 

\Shall  muse  on  days  and  years  for  ever  flown. 

And  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead  I"  p.  36. 
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Jones’s  Life  of  Booth. 

/\rt.  XIX.  /\n  Essay  on  the  Life  and  ll^rilings  of  Afr.  Abraham  Booths 
late  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Little  Prescot  Street,  Goodnian^s  Fields, 
London.  By  William  Jones.  8vo.  pp.  1 13.  Price  4s.  Liverpool^ 
Jones  Woodward  and  Co:  Button,  Burditt.  1808. 

A  S  the  chief  features  in  Mr.  Booth’s  life  and  character  have  been  exhi- 
^  bited  in  various  publications  which  we  have  already  noticed,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  so  large  an  account  of  this  work,  as  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  venerable  subject  of  it  might  warrant.  That  the  particulars 
concerning  so  good  and  wise  a  man,  which  lay  dispersed  in  several  pamph¬ 
lets,  should  be  collected  into  a  more  regular,  respectable,  and  permanent 
work,  was  certainly  much  to  be  wished;  Jtnd  this  is  nearly  the  amount  of 
what  Mr.  J.  has  perfojTned,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Booth’s  life.  It  was 
very  proper,  also,  that  such  a  work  should  include  some  account  of  his  va¬ 
luable  writings ;  . this  Mr.  J.  has  likewise  furnished,  though  not  so  satis¬ 
factorily  as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  devoted  a  few  more  pages  to  the 
object.  In  other  respects,  he  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  render  the  work 
complete ;  for  which  purpose  he  has  prefixed  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr, 
Booth,  as  a  frontispiece. 

It  is  not  quite  evident,  however,  that  Mr,  J.  was  the  proper  person  to 
assume  the  office  of  biographer  for  so  good  a  scholar,  and  so  amiable  a 
roan,  as  Mr.  .Booth.  It  would  be  a  stretch  of  liberality  to  applaud  the 
metaphysics  of  a  writer,  who  makes  such  a  strong  distinction,  as  we  find 
in  the  remarks  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Booth’s,  p.  50,  between  “exuberance 
of  fancy,”  and  “  fertility  of  imagination.’^  His  criticisms  indeed  arc 
seldom  creditable  to  his  discernment:  even  his  rnotto  affords  a  strong , pre¬ 
sumption  against  the  extent  of  his  reading  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judge¬ 
ment.  On  the  subject  of  his  own  abilities,  however,  Mr.  J.’is  by’  no 
means  of  our  opinion;  indeed  his  indications  of  self-complacency,  and 
dogmaticaFdeclarations  of  sentiment,  are  far  from  being  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Booth,  whose  eminent  merits,  in  other  respects, 
were  enhanced  by  his  singular  modesty.  The  sarcasms  of  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Jones,  on  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Fuller,  are  not  a  little  ridiculous. 
And  with  regard  to  minuter  points  of  propriety,  Mr.  J.  is  irequently  cul¬ 
pable.  For  instance,  he  uses  the  word  “  assumption”  {or  suspicion^ 
(p.  f)9)  names”  for  irten^  (p.  S)  See.  and,  by  his  use  of  the. word 
tidious,”  (p.  92)  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  Ke  also  writes; 

such  happy  strokes  of  pleasantry  as  renders^*^  (p.  50);  and  says  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  means  in  the  following  sentence,  (p.  '121) 

“  to  deny  that,  among  those  who  are  disaffected  to  the  doctrines  of  divine 
grace,  there  may  not  be  found  many  men  of  good  sense  and  evi  n  of 
great  learning,  would  be  both  uncandid  and  unjust.”  1  here  must  be  8ou)e 
mistake,  too,  in  the  observation,  that  Mr.  Booth  “  has  laboured,  and 
others  have  entered  into  his  rest !”  a  sentence,  however,  which  Mr.  J.  has 
dignified  with  a  note  of  adrairaticn.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  whether 
this  point  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  the  author’s  admiration  of  a 
blundering  sentence,  or  a  signal  for  the  reader’s,.  There  is  either  an 
oversight  or  an  artifice,  in  tlie  quotation  of  live  stanzas  from  a  poem  of 
Montgomery’s,  without  any  ic&rence  to  the  author,  or  any  mark  to  ad¬ 
monish  the  reader  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  the  author  of  them;  it  must 
b9confe68ed,  however,  that  no  admonition  of  this  kind  was  necessary, 
lo  one  respect,  his  qualifications  are  not  to  be  disputed;  he  appears  to 
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apree  witTi  Mr.  Bootli  on  evcrj^  point, — excepting  that  he  Is  an  admirer 
Gl.is  and  Sandetnanl  Wc  shcfuld  not  hare  nichtioned  his  foibles  so  point', 
erily,  hut  for  the  very  lofty  and*  satisfied  tone  which  he  adopts  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  thrusts  himself  forward 
under  tlv  imposing  form,  Some  other  improprieties  might  have 

been  noticed;  but  it  is  unnecessary;  »and  none  of  tliem  are  of  a  kind  to 
affect  very  materiallv  the  utility  of  his  publication. 

Art.  XX.  Distress:  A  pathetic  Poem.  Py  KoBert  Noyes.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  4to.  t)p.  38.  Price  49.  \\  iiiiams  and  Co.  1809;  ‘  '  * 

ACCQKDING'  to  a  biographicnl  sketch  prefixed  to  this^^ edition  of  a 
pcnu'ii  lu  st  published  many  years  ago,  the  author  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  aniong  the  diss.entcrs;  was  a  man  of  respectable  .  attainments,  and 
on  teriris  of  t.  ieodship  with  Dr.  F.dward  Young.  After  an  engagement 
of  three  years  at  Newport  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  settled,  in' 1755, ‘>.with 
a  congregation  at  Cranbrook,  Kent.  Here  he  continued  •  till  •  early  in 
1781,  when  he  suffered  a  very  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
aggr:;vated,  as  we  are  told,  by  a  sudden  dismission  from  his  office,  which 
he  had  held  twenty-six  years,  the  very  next  Sunday  after  her  interments, 
on  a  pietence  that  the  congregation  could  not.  support  him,'  though  it  is 
stated  that  they  intended  at  the  same  time  to  invite  a  successor  at  an  aug¬ 
mented  salary.  This  complicated  “  Distress^*  for  he  was  left  with  six 
cinldren  to  provide  for,  gave  rise  to  the  poem  before  us,  in  which  a  pun¬ 
gency  of  feeling,  unhappily  more  akin,  to  wrath  than  to  resignation, 
seems  to  have  supplied  vigour  to  a  mind  certainly  of  no  despicable  powers. 
The  poem  lins  been  frequently  printed;  and,  though  not  composed  in 
the  best  tasty,  contains  a  good  proportion  of  spirited  and  hamaonious 
verse.  This  brief  notice  is,  we  think,  due  to  the  present  edition,  as  it 
exhibits  the  poem  in  its  genuine  state,  and  is  published  for  the  puq)0se  of 
bcnelittinw  the  author's  surviving  children.  ’  • 


Art.  XXI.  T/ir  Economy  of  the  human  Mind.  By  Eleonora  cernandez, 
12mo.  pp.  184.  Price  4s.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1809« 

all  the  ancient  adages,  none  is  more  frequently  found  applicable  than 
•  that  ‘  extremes  mect.^  We  think  this  book  affords  a  very  fair  in-* 
stance.  When  Milton  published  his  Paradise  Lost,  it ‘might  safely  have 
ix'en  predicted  that  no  work  of  the  same  class  ‘Would  arise  for  a  century; 
which  is  exactly  the  prediction  venture  to  utter  respecting  thfis ‘perfonn* 
ance  of  Mrs.  felconora  Feinandez.  Of  her  mental  qualities  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  without  an  appearance  of  exaggeration  ‘Of  her  attainments,  we 
sh;  H  only,  say,  that  she  appears  to  have  disdained  the  humble  studies  of 
grammar  and  spelling  book,  but  has  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
dialect  and  doctrines  of  *  the  Economy  of  Human  Lile.^-  A  ^ew  speci¬ 
mens  will  .enable  our  readers  to  judge  for' themselves  of  a‘perforrnance, 
which,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  wc  really  have  n(^  faculties  to  under¬ 
stand.  Of  a  riituous  woman  it  is  said,  ‘‘Thc'tongues'of  the  licentious 
arc  dumb  in  her  presence,  -  for  they  perceive  a  captivating  weaknwsy  awed 
by  the  manly  virtues.*  Of  the  hypocrite,  *  The  words  of  his  mouth  are 
concealed  in  a  poisonous  drug,  which  defileth  the’ mind  of  his-hear^Sj 
while  he  attempteth  to'  clothe. his  hypocrisy  in  the  beautiful  garb  ‘which 
truth  hath  been  dressed  in;  but  her  limbs  are  distorted,  uncouth  in  he 
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TheFisha^  Boy. 

manners,  inelegant  in  her  shape,  and  the  richness  of  her  robe  only  ex- 
^^poseth  her  hidden  deformities/  Under  the  section  intitlcd  ‘‘Modesty’' 

^  Mrs.  Eleanora  observes,  *  To  taste  of  the  lountain  of  truth,  is  to  secure 
those  inestimable  treasures  which  die  not  with  tlie  soul,  but  exist  with  time, 
^and  only  end  with  eternity/ 

I  Art.XXII.77i^  Fisher  Boy^  a  Poem:  comprising  his  several  Avocations  du^ 

I  ring  the  four  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  H.  C.  Esq.  foolscap.  8vo.  pp. 

I  120.  price  4s.  Vernor  and  Co.  ^  1808. 

IJJERE  is  a  poem  of  four  cantos,  extending  over  more  than  a  hundred 
p*^pages,  which  we  have  read  without  once  yawning  !  This  felicity, 
indeed,  we  ascribe  rather  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject  than  the  talents  of 
|the  author.  It  Is  perhaps  sufficient  praise,  to  say  that  he  has  collected^  a 
kumber  of  Incidents  and  scenes,  arising  out  of  a  iisher  boy's  life,  of  which 
Jie  has  l)een  an  eye-witness,  and  described  them  very  naturally,  minutely, 
jnnJ  clearly,  in  simple,  but  not  vulgar  verse.  An  extract  from  the  part 
which  details  the  occupations  of  summer,  will  probably  Induce  some  of  our 
Readers  to  peruse  the  whole  poem. 

I  [  *  Propitious  now  the  summer  solstice  glows, 

I  To  shrimp  with  little  net  our  Ned  oft  goes  ; 

^  ^  While  sultry  Leo  plenteously  supplies, 

I  [  With  savo'ry  pawns,  that  yield  a  precious  prize  : 

I'Tis  now,  with  anxious  gaze  the  moon  he’ll  view,  • 

Note  well  the  full,  and  equally  the  new  ; 

Then  at  low-water-mark  that  spot  he’ll  reach, 

Where  sand  abounds,  and  rocks  bestrew  the  beaclu  ^ 
His  liet  to  hoop  attach’d,  and  fixt  to  pole, 

He  nimbly  glides  into  each  rocky  hole,’ 

With  care  proceeds  the  limpid  pools  fo  try, 

•  Where  shelly  prawns  transparent  meet  the  eye  ; 

Arrests  their  darting  progress  with  his  drag. 

Draws  forth  the  spoils,  then  pops  them  in  his  bag  ;  ‘ 

And  while  thus  busied,  he  will  sometimes  pause, 

To  mark  the  green  crab  sidling  on  its  claws  ; 

Will  oft  preserve  in  pouch  some  fine-vein 'd  shell,  . 

Or  pluck  the  varied  weed  from  rocky.cell ;  . 

Nor  does  that  living  w:onder  'scape  his  eye,  j  , 

'  The  little  snaky  living  acmone,  .  '  * 

Whose  fungusbody  to  the  rock  adheres,.  , 

While,  like*Medusa's  locks,  its  back  appears^ 

Fring'd  .with  all  colours  to  th'  admiring  view,  '  ;  . 

.  In  beauty  equal  to  the  rainbow.’s  hue.  ’  . , 

In  myriads,  clinging  to  the  stones  are  seen, 

Mu8cles*and  cockles,  ting'd  with  black  and  green,  -  ; 

And  perriwinkles  ;  frills,  with  cockle  shell. 

Whose  flesh  of  pinkish  hue  in  sauce  eats  well ;  ^  • 

These,  with  unnumber'd  reptiles  ^f  the  main,  •  ^ 

’  ■  The  tide  retiring,  leaves  on  sandy  plain  ;  . 

Fit  food  for  contemplation  of  the  sage,  - 

'  Whose  study  is  prolific  nature's  page. 

Return’d  from  prawning,  Neddy,  without  fail, 

,  Fiods  for  his  horny  lot  immiediate  sale, 

VoL.  V.  F  f 
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Which  being  boilM,  the  long  clawM  produce  straight 
Is  turn’d  to  scarlet  hue,  though  green  so  late. ; 

Making,  what  living  was  as  amber  clear, 

A  substance  firm, and  quite  opaque  appear/ 
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Notes  of  explanation  or  anecdote  frequently  occur  at  the  foot  of  thf 
page,  and  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  book.  If  it  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  author  to  expunge  his  preface 
and  all  his  quotations  from  the  classics,  as  they  can  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  exciting  the  spleen  of  all  persons  of  taste,  and  provo¬ 
king  some  ill-natured  critics  to  call  him  a  conceited  school-boy,  who 
tries  to  make  up  for  the  scantiness  of  his  learning  by  the  abundance  of  hh 
pedantry.  As  if  to  give  some  appearance  of  originality  to  these  worn-out 
•craps,  the  printer  has  altered  many  of  them  into  utter  nonsense; 

Art.  XXIII.  TXe  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guides  and  Pocket  Comfianion  ;  con¬ 
taining  the  collected  Information  of  the  most  popular  and  authentic  Wri¬ 
ters,  relating  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  Parts  of  the  adjoining 
Counties,  augmented  by  considerable  Additions,  the  Result  of  varioui 
Excursions :  comprehending  Histories  and  Descriptions  of  the  Cities, 
Towns,  Villages,  Castles,  Mansions,  Palaces,  Abbeys,  Churches,  Inns, 
Mountains,  Rocks,  Waterfalls,  Ferries,  Bridges,  Passes,  &c.  &c.  arran¬ 
ged  in  alplybetic  Order  :  also,  Descriptions  of  what  is  remarkable  in  the 
intermediate  Spaces,  as  Solitary  Houses,  Forts,  Encampments,  Wails, 
Ancient  Roads,  Caverns,  Rivers,  Aqueducts,  Lakes,  Forests, 
Woods,  Fields  of  Battle,  Islets,  Cromlechs,  Carneths,  Tumuli,  Pillars, 
Druidic  Circles,  Works  of  Iron,  Tin,  Copper,  &c :  the  Roads  are 
described,  the  Distances  given,  and  the  distinct  Routes  of  Aikin,  Barber, 
Bingley,  ( 'oxe,  Donovan,  Evans,  Hutton,  Malkin,  Pennant,  Skrine, 
Warner  and  Wyndham,  are  preserved  ;  the  whole  interspersed  wth 
Historic  and  Biographic  Notices,  with  Natural  History,  Botany,  J|r 
neralogy ;  and  with  Remarks  on  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the.  Inhabitants.  (By  Geoive 
Nicholson),  8vo.  columns  7^/0.  price  7$.  6d#  bds.  Stourport,  G. 
Nicholson;  Symonds,  Lackingtpn,  1808. 


.^FTER  copying  .the  whole  of  this  very  instructive  and  amusing  title 
^  page,  our  account  of  the  book  may  be  short.  The  plan  appear^ 
to  us  not  very  judiciously  chosen ;  but  it  has  been  executed  witl 
great  diligence.  The  work  is  printed  very  closely  on  thin  paper,  anjl 
contains  as  much  information  as  could  possibly  be  comprised  witb* 
the  allotted  space  :  it  is  very  comprehensive  without  being  bulky, and  will 
found  to  afford  as  much  entertainment  as  can  ever  be  expected  in  a  series 
of  distinct  articles  of  this  kind  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


Art.  .''Aftostqlical  Directions  concerning  Female  Education.  A 

mon,  preachea  at  St.  Thomas’s  Square,^  Hackney,  Jan.  8.  1809,  to  re¬ 
commend  a  School  of  Industry  founded  in  .that  place.  By  S.  Palnier- 
12mo.  pp.  20.  price  6d.  Conder,  Maxwell  and  Co.  1809. 

^pHIS  plain  but  sensible  discourse  is  founded  on.  1  Tim.  v.  lO.  In  tbe 
introduction  a  good  account  is  given  of  the  charitable  labours  ^ 
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ly  fitted  toeni^oy  die  female  sex,  and  they  hare  a  more  special  call  to 
engage  in  it/  These  propositions  are  su  jstantiated  by  many  suitable  re¬ 
marks,  which  manifest  the  good  sense  and  ^^xpenence  of  the  preacher. 
If  any  exception  to  the  sermon  be  necessary,  it  is,  that  the  p  inciples  of 
religion  are  not  brought  forvvard  with  sufficient  di  idnctncss  as  the  most 
Important  kind  of  instruction  tnatcan  be  imparted  to  children;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  a  good  opportunity  is  lost  of  introducing  in  this  sermon, 
— .  what  all  sermons  ought  to  contain  on  whatc  'er  occasion  they  are  de* 
livered,  —  a  forcible  application  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  and  a 
clear  reference  to  ‘  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.’ 


Art.  XXV.  Advice  to  Toung  Ladies^  on  the  Imfirovement  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  Conduct  of  Life.  By  Thomas  Broadhurst.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  137. 

I  Price  4s.  Longman  and  ^'o.  1808. 

Kir.  BROx\DH  JRST,  it  seems,  assists  his.  wife  in  the  education 
^  ^  of  young  ladies  at  Bath  ;  and  has  drawn  up  four  addresses  for  their 
use.  In  the  substance  of  his  work,  as  it  is  derived  from  a  variety  of 
good  sources,  with  which  the  public  are  perfectly  familiar,  we  find  little 
to  censure;  but  In  the  manner,  style,  and  particular  sentiments,  that  are 
truly  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  B.  we  find  as  little  to  praise.  The  most 
obvious  charge  is,  that  the  work  is  quite  needless,  being  anticipated  by 
publications  far  superior  in  merit,  and  so  popular  as  to  be  universally 
read.  A  more  important  objectioa  is,  the  very  slight  reference  made  to 
the  nature  or  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  the  intimation  that  differ- 

Ipnres  of  sentiment  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  are  of  extremely 
ial  moment.  Indeed  there  are  some  indications  that  the  author’s  creed 
ers  in  the  most  essential  points  from  that  of  the  established  church, 

I  of  dissenters  in  general.  Accordingly,  he  says  to  his  fair  pupils,  in 
language  which  Milton _  applies  to  Eve,  before  the  falU  Go  in  your 
he  innocence  *^  This  is  more  consistent  with  the  author^s  being  a 
acher  among  the  Soclnian  dissenters,  than  with  the  obvious  meaning 
the  remark  that  his  family  is  accustomed  to  attend  ‘  upon  establuh- 
rites  and  solemnities  of  public  worship."  p.  130.  As  an  author,  Mr, 
very  v/isely  makes  no  claims  to  distinction.  The  second  sentence  of 
;  Preface  commences  with  a  grammaticalinaccuracy.  His  appellation 
Eve,  ‘‘the  great  mother  of  yowr  sex,*’  though  indisputably  correct, 
mits  of  some  curious  inferences ;  'who,  we  beg  to  know,  was  the 
3ther  of  ours  ?  A  writer  of  very  refined  taste  would  not  have  used 
ch  an  expression  as  “  should  Hymen  reckon  you  among  the  favoured 
nri  of  his  happy  votaries.”  We  will  only  add  the  following  sentence  ; 
reference  to  a  child,  he  says,  ‘  like  the  atmosphere  around  it,  which  it 
nnot  but  imbibe,  and  the  food  which  is  destined  for  the  nutriment  of 
e  body,  which  according  to  its  quality  will  be  wholesome  or  per- 
cious,  it  must  receive  into  its  juvenile  mind  the  seeds  implanted  in  it; 
id  when  these  are  transferred  from  a  worthless  stocky  or  from  an  un- 
ialthy  soil,  they  never  can  enrich^  but  oh  the  contrary,  will  exceed- 
>gly  impoverish^  if  they  do  not  render  it  wholly  unproductive.^ 

We  do  not  ^^suppose  that  Mr.  B.  meant  to  say  ‘  the  atmosphere,*  or 
the  food*  ‘  must  receive  into  its  juvenile  mind  the  seeds  implanted  in 
y  though  this  would  not  be  a  very  forced  construction  ot  the  sen- 
"nce ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  seeds  come  froin  a  stock,  that 
are  planted  instead  of  being  sown,  and  have  a  tendency  either  to 
tinch  a  soil  or  render  it  unproductive. 
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Art.  XXVI.  A  Letter  to  a  Nolle  Dnity  on  the  incontrovertible  Truth  t 
.Christianity.  Second  Edition,  corrected.  To  which  is  now  addri 
a  Postscript,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  117-  Price  Ss.  Hatchard.  1808. 

n’HE  only  objection  we  have  to  make  against  this  publication  is,  tha: 

it  has  a  little  the  air  of  a  trick.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  Leslie’it 
admirable  work,  the  ^  Shoit  Method  with  the  Deists,’  somewhat  com-B: 
pressed  and  modernized  ;  and  of  some  judicious  observations  extractedB 
troni  Mr.  Bigland’s  ‘  Reflections  on  the  Resurrection  aud  Ascension  otB 
Christ.’  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  elegartB 
and  convincing  work,  of  its  size,  that  can  be  recommended  as  a  defenclB, 
of  Christianity.  •  B 

•Alt.  XX\'II.  The  True  Patriot,  yf  preached  at  Salem  Chapel, 

Leeds,  on  the  Fast-Day,  ^V'ednesday,  February  8,  1809.  By  Edward 
Parsons.  8vo-  pp.  t".  price  Is.  Leyls,  Baines  ;  Williams  and  Co.  1609 

one  of  thv  most  able  and  animated  Fast  Sermons  that  fora 
long  timehave  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  commences  with  a  refutation  Oi 
the  notion,  forrrierly  maintained,  with  very  opposite  intentions,  by  differe 
"writers,  tha:  Patriotism  is  not  a  virtue  inculcated  by  Cliristianity  ;  and  de 
monstnices,  in  opposition  to  Bolingbrokc  and  others,  that  the  genuin 
virtue  of  1  atnotism  is  inciuaed  ainonj  ih''  insfi*uctions  and  fruits  of  th? 
Christian  Religion,  though  the  spurious  and  excrusive  Patriotism,  r 
probated  by  Soame  Jenvns,  is  ^ot.  , 

Our  pa'acher,  after  an  enumeration,  in  very  forcible  terms,  of  vario 
false  kinds  of  patriotism  whic!>  prcwal  among  his  countrymen,  attempts 
delineate  the  character  of  the  genuine  patriot.  The  principal  features 
this  character  form  the  divisions  ol  the  dibcourse. 

Unfortunately  we  nave  not  room  tvj  extract  so  largely  from  this  excellent 
sermon,  which  will  amply  reward  the  trv»able  of  perusal,  as  our  desire  to 
tecommend  it  would  Suggest.  •  The  i.oble  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berty,  as  w^ell  as  of  zealous  piety,  which' glows  in  all  its  pages,  desena 
our  most  cordial  applause ;  nor  can  we  dispute  the  justice  with  which  it 
defends  the  dissenters, from  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  that  has  been  so  cla¬ 
morously  urged  against  them  by  bigoted  and  unprincipled  men.  VVit* 
equal  wisdom  and  energy,  i  expatia-es  on  the  .necessity  of  reformation, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  condemns  with  due  severity  thf 
irreligious  and  hypocritical  prayers  which  too  many  of  our  cquntrym^- 
offer  up  on  fast-  ays  in  mockery  of  heaven.  It  would  have  been  intltlc^ 
to  still  higher  praise,  if  the  writer  had  allowed  himself  time  to  correct 
a  few  errors,  and  give  a  somewhat  softer  tone  to  a  few  of  his  most  animate^ 
paragraphs.  We  can  only  insert  a  brief  description  of  the  true  patriot. 

*  This  man’s  patriotism  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  vows  of  .political  i 
lirlum,  nor  in  the  songs  of  a  bacchanalian  revelj  nor  in  the.  dull  formd^ 
ties  of  an  annual  fast  day  ;  but  in  the*  cool  and  deliberate  decision  of 
judgment,  uking^the^  lead  of  the  passions  of  his  heart,,  and:  reode^ 
them  subservient  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  his  connec don  .with  civil  sC' 
dety.  You  must dook  for  the  ^patriotism  he  cultivates,  in  his.  harmless 
and  peaceable  demeanour ;  in  his  faithful  opposition  to,  error  and  vicci 
in  the  encouragement  1)0^ gives  to  virtue  andfknpwledge ;  in  hisiwell 
cipled  charities, in  the  magnanimityr.with. which  he  meet$  public 
in  the  alacrityj  witK;  which  die  endures  hardships in  hisi  cou.age  ;  io 
generous  compassion  to  his  enemies in  his  love  to  man,  and  his  piety-’ 
God.’  p.  37. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  vuho  have  works  in  the  pressy  will  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Revilw,  by  sending  inf ormation  ( post  paddy) 
of  the  suljecty  extenty  and  probable  price  of  such  works  \  which  they  may 
depend  upon  bein^  communicated  to  the  publicy  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


Proposals  will  soon  bo  issued  tor  a  new 
edition,  by  subscription,  ot  Dr.  Gi  iesbaclPs 
Greek  Testament,  which  will  be  a  faithful 
reitJipres>ion  of.  the  last  edition,  including 
his  Prefaces,  Prolegomena,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendix,  without  any  abridgement  or  omis’- 
bion. 

Mr.  Custance  lias  in  the  pres.s  a  new  and 
improved  ediu(»n  of  his  Concise  View  of  the 
Gmslitntion  of  England. 

TIu  Rev.  W.  Aioorhouse,  Jun.  has  just 
sent  to  the  press,  “  A  candid  Examination 
of  the  Hev.  l)r.‘  Williams’s  Essay  on  the 
Equity  ol  Divine  Government,  and  the  So¬ 
vereignty  of  Divine  Grace.'’ 

Professor  Leslie,  of  Eilinburgh,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication,  a  Course  of  Mathema¬ 
tics.  The  tirst  volume,  w  hich  is  devoted  to 
Geometry,  and  which  will  eoniain  a  Preli¬ 
minary  Dissertation  to*  prove  that  Mather 
matical  Studies  are  favourable  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  Imagination,  will  be  published  in  May 
or  June  next. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Lonibard  Street,  has  just 
published  the  second  edition  of  his  “  Com¬ 
parative  V'iew  of  the  Plans  of  Education, 
as  detailed  in  the  Publications  of  Dr.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Lancaster  j'’  with  many  additions, 
viz.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Beil’s”  Madras  School,” 
Hints  to  the  Managers  of  Charity  and  Sun¬ 
day  S  1k>oIs,  on  the  Practicaoility  of  ex¬ 
tending  such  insututionson  Mr.  Lancaster's 
Plan;  comparative  tables  of  the  methorl 
and  expense  of  the  two  systems ;  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Establish¬ 
ments,  dec.  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  tirst 
«:dition,  see  E.  R:  Vol.  IV.  p.  944.  .  . 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  has 
m  the  press  an  octavo  volume  of  Sermons, 
prineipaliy  designed  to  illustrate  Chri.^tian 
Morality.  v 

A  work  w’.ll  soon  appear,  in  octavo,  under 
the  title  of  the  Eeclesiast  itMi  and  Universil}^ 
Annuai  Register;  the  object- of  whicii  is  to 
furni.sh  an  op|M)rtuiiiiy  for  the  pieserx  utioii 
documents  which  n.ay  obtain  interest 
^ith  the  body,  tor  whose  usC  it  appears  to 
lie  so  immediately  designed. 

Dr.  Edwaix)  Popliain,  Rector  of  Chilton, 
^V’ilts,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  He- 
i^arks  on  various  texts  of  Scripture,  -in  an 
octavo  volume.  ‘  *  ’ 

. .  •  .  I  .•  *  I ! 


The  Travels  of  Lycurgus,  the  son  of  Po- 
lydectes,  into  Gretx’e,  Crete,  and  Egypt,  in 
search  of  k!iow ledge,  is  printing  in’ a  duode¬ 
cimo  volume. 

The  works  of  the  late  James  Parry,  Eiq. 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  are  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  a  new  poem,  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,  or  the  Pensylvauian  Cottage, 
Oil  the  eve  of  publication. 

The  Sailor  Boy,  in  four  cantos,  by  the 
auth(»r  c.f  the  Fisher  Boy, 'is  in  the  press. 

John  Ferriar,  M.  D.^will  shortly  publish 
the  Bibliomania,  a  poetical  Epistle  to  Ri- 
'  chard  Htber,  E'gq. 

Dr.  Adam’s  work  on.  Epidemics  is  nearly 
finisiied  at  the  press.  It  is  an  address  to 
the  public  on  the  laws  that  govern  tifose  dis¬ 
eases,  and  on  the  late  pi'opusals  for  extermi¬ 
nating  tiie  small  pox.  ' 

Mr.  Alexander 'AValker,  of*  Edinburgh, 
has  in  the  press  a  ’compeiidious,  but  \ery 
complete  System  of  Anatom v. 

Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  with 
some  of  the  Letters  of  her  CorrespuiidenU, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Matthew  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Esq.  P.  her  nephew  and  execu¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  Porter’s  splendid,  work 
upon  the  Costume  of  Russia  and  Sweden, 
with  a  Journal  of  hi.**  Travels  in  Russia,  will 
be  very  soon  ready  for  publication.  ^  . 

An  Apology  for  the  King’s  Supreinacy% 
and  Meintrirs  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Po|>e, 
with  its  rise,  progress,' and  results,  in  dilfer- 
ent  ages  trod  nations,  *so  far  as  relates  to  ci¬ 
vil  atl'airs,  is  in ‘the  press,’  aud  will  form*  an 
•otMavo  volume. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  finished  the  second  ro- 
lume  of  his  modern  History  of  Hindoostan  ; 
which  completes  the  plan  he  undertook  to 
execute.  '  *  • 

Mr.  John  Lluyd,  of  Cepufaes  Maeiitwrog, 
in  Meriouetbbl:ire,  propose. s  to  publish  by 
subscription,  in  two  qua; to  volumes,  the 
Rec^cuds  of  North  Wales;  (Huisisting  of  all 
tlie  State  Pai>ers  relat  ug  lo  that  pai  t  of  the 
Principality,  with  every  document  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  bfstory  of  firmer  times; 
arranged  and  digested  in  p rope* r  order,  w  ith 
notes  historical  and  practical. 

Mr.  Saunders,  Deinonstrutor  of  Anatomy 

*  I  .t 
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Alt.  \XWL  A  Letter  to  a  Nolle  Duie^  on  the  incotrtrovertibk  Truth 
.Christianity.  Second  Edition,  corrected.  l"o  which  is  now  adfe 
.  a  Postscript,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  117.  Price  Ss.  H'atchard.  1808. 

^'HE  only  objection  we  have  to  make  against  this  publicatioh  is,  tha: 

it  has  a  little  the  air  of  a  trick.  It  consists,  In  fact,  of  Leslie’i 
admirable  work,  the  <  Shoit  Method  with  the  Deists,’  somewhat  com. 
pressrd  and  modernized  ;  and  of  some  judicious  observations  extraaedaii 
troni  Mr.  Bigland’s  ‘  Reflections  on  the  Resurrection  aud  Ascension  of 
Ch  rist.’  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  forms  perhaps  the  inost  elegart 
and  convincing  work,  of  its  size,  that  can  be  recommended  as  a  defence 
of  Christianity. 


•Alt.  XX\^II.  The  True  Patriot,  won,  preached  at  Salem  Chapel, 

Leeds,  on  the  Fast-Day,  'A'ednesday,  February  8,  1809.  By  Edward 

Parsons.  8vo-  pp.  tri.  price  Is.  Lc^ls,  Baines  ;  Williams  and  Co. 1609. 

-fHfS  vs  one  of  thv  most  .able  and  animated  Fast  Sermons  thatforJ 

long  timehave  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  commences  with  a  refutation  t; 
the  notion,  formerly  maintained,  with  very  opposite  intentions,  by  difFen^ 
writers,  tha:  Patriotism  is  not  a  vii  tin*  inculcated  by  Christianity  ;  and  de* 
monstnices,  in  opposition  to  Bolingbrokc  and  others,  that  the  genuine 
virtue  of  I  atriotism  is  inciuued  ainonj  ih'"  instiiictions  and  fruits  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  though  the  spurious  and  excrusive  Patriotism,  re* 
probated  by  Soame  Jenvns,  is  ^ot.  . 

Our  pa^acher,  after  an  enumeration,  in  very  forcible  terms,  of  various 
false  kinds  of  patriotism  whic!>  j)re\  .a\  among  his  countrymen,  attempts  t: 
delineate  the  character  of  the  genuine  patriot.  The  principal  features  oi 
this  character  form  the  divisions  ol  the  discourse. 

Unfortunately  we  nave  not  room  to  extract  so  largely  from  this  excellent 
sermon,  which  will  amply  reward  the  t»  i>uble  of  perusal,  as  our  desire  to 
tecommend  it  would  Suggest.  •  The  i.oble  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berty,  as^  w^efl  as  of  zealous  piety,  which' glows  In  all  iis  pages,  deseiT« 
our  most  cordial  applause ;  nor  can  we  dispute  the  justice  with  which  Ii 
defends  the  dissenters, from  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  that  has  been  so  cla¬ 
morously  urged  against  them  by  bigoted  ahd  unprincipled  men. 
equal  wisdom  and  energy,  i  expatia-es  on  the  necessity  of  reformation, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  condemns  with  due  severity  the 
irreligious  and  hypocritical  prayers  which  too  many  of  our  countrymen 
offer  up  on  fast-  ays  in  mockery  of  heaven.  It  would  have  been  infitle*. 
to  still  higher  praise,  if  the  writer  had  allowed  himself  time  to  correct 
a  few  errors,  and  give  a  somewhat  softer  tone  to  a  few  of  his  most  animate^ 
paragraphs.  We  can  only  Insert  a  brief  description  of  the  true  patriot. 

^  This  man’s  patriotism  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  vows  of  political 
jirium,  nor  in  the  songs  of  a  bacchanalian  revelj  nor  in  the.  dull  formaii’ 
ties  of  an  annual  fast  day  ;  but  in  the,  cool  and  deliberate  decision  of 
judgment,  uking^the^  lead  of  the  passioos  of  his  heart,,  and;  rendeno^s 
them  subservient  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  his  connection  .wlth  civil 
dety.  You  mnstdook  for  the  ^patriotism  he  cultivates, -in  bis,  harmki^ 
and  peaceable  demeanour  in  his. faithful  opposition  to.  error  and  vicc^ 
in  the  encouragement  |>ej gives  to  virtue  and(knpwledge ;  in  hisIw^H 
cipled  charitieSj^  in  the  magnanimityr?l^ith.!which  he  meets  public  dang^ 
in  the  alacrityiwith.:  which  die  ei>d)jreS‘  hardships in  hisi  cctu.age  ;/iD 
generous  compassion  to  his  enemies  ;. in  his  love  to  man,  and  his  piety 
God.’  p.  37.  ' 
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at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  Treatise  on  some  Practical 
Points  relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and 
particularly  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the 
Cataract  in  persons  bom  blind. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Balfour  has  collected  his 
papers,  entitled  the  Lyceum  of  Ancient  Li¬ 
terature,  with  the  intention  of  forming  them 
into  three  volumes. 

Mr.  John  Cary  has  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  laige  four  sheet  Maps  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  on  which 
will  be  delineated  the  most  recent  divisions, 
and  every  geographical  improvement  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Right.  Hon.  George  Rose  will  shortly 
publish,  in  a  quarto  volume,  a  Narrative, 
by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  the  Events  which 
occurred  in  the  Enterprise  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  h^rl  of  Argylc,  in  1  d85  ;  from 


an  original  manuscript.  With  Observatioin 
on  the  posthumous  Historical  Work  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Pox.. 

Mr.  Hewick,  the  ceh^brated  engraver  on 
wood,  has  been  long  engaged  on  a  system 
of  Economical  and  Useful  Botany,  which 
will  include  about ‘450  plants,  the  most  use¬ 
ful  in  Medicine,  Diet,  and  Manufactures. 
The  text  Has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  containing  a  body  of  information  rela- 
tive  to  the  history  and  uses  of  the  several 
plants. 

Mr,  S.  Parkes,  author  of  the  Chemical 
Catechism,  has  in  the  press  the  Rudiments  of 
Chemistry,  with  familiar  illustrations  •  and 
experiments,  in  a  pocket  volume,  illustrated 
by  neat  copper  plates. 

Dr.  Hales  will  shortly  publish  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
The  work  will  form  three  quarto  volumes. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Rev.  P.  Wood,  F.L.S.  By  C.  Wellbe- 
loved.  8vo.  6s. 

•  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke.  2s.  6d. 

CIIEMISIRY, 

The  Chemical  Pocket  Book ;  or.  Memo¬ 
randa  Chetniea,  arranged  in  a  Compendium 
of  Modern  Chemistry.  Containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
vy,  res|)ectmg  the  Chemical  Agency  of  E- 
lectricity,  the  metallic  Nature  of  the  fixed 
Alkalies  of  Ammonia,  and  of  the  Earths ; 
the  d(*com position  of  Sulphur  and  of  Phos¬ 
phorus,  &c.  by  Janies  Parkinson,  9s. 
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A  Complete  System  of  Geography,  an¬ 
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A  History  of  France,  from  the  Com¬ 
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f  ore  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  Conduct  his  Royal  Highness 
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medicine  ^and  chirurgery. 

Observations  on  some  of  tiie  most  fre¬ 


quent  and  important  Diseases  of  the  Heart; 
ou  Aneurisms  of  the  Thoracie  Aorta ;  on 
Preternatural  Pulsation  in  the  Epigastric 
Region  ;  and  on  the  unusual  Origin  or'Du- 
tribution  of  some  of  the  large  Arteries  of 
the  Human  Body.  Illustrated  by  Cases 
By  Allan  Burns,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  oi*  Surgeons,  London;  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Glasgow.  8vo  7s. 

Anatomico-Chuurgical  Views  of  the 
Nose,  Mouth,  Larynx,  and  Fauces;  with 
appropriate  ^References.  By  J.  J.  Watt 
folio.  11. 11s.  6d.  plain,  21.  12s.  fid.  coloured. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Seven  Meteorological  Journals,  of  the 
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William  Bent.  .With  an  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Table,  from  a  similar  Joumal,  of  the 
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Asiatic  Hesenrehos ;  or.  Transactions  of 
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Calcutta  Edition,  Vol.  9,  8vo,  12s.  4to. 
11.  5s.  .  .  .  ^ 

Six  Lt  tters  on  the  subject  of  Dr,  Milner’j 
Explanation,  relative  to  the  puqiosal  made 
in  the  last  Session  ot  Parliament  for  athni** 
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ting  the  King’s  Veto  in  the  Election  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Bishops.  By  A.  R.  3s.  % 

Reflections  on  the  Appointment  of  .Dr. . 
Milner  as  the  political  Agent  of  the  Roman 
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CORRESPONDENCE.  , 

We  are  obliged  to  Pharez  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  in  copying  long  extracts  from  otw 
only  of  Mr.  Martin's  treatises  on  1  John  v.  7.  Our  worthy  Correspondent  seems  not  to  bf 
avare,  that  the  reasoning  of  the  French  Pastor  proceeds  upon  an  extremely- superficial  and 
erroneous  acquaintance  witli  the  subject,  and  involves  many  grosA.. misrepresentations,  from 
ignoranoe  we  willingly  believe,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  on  which  the  question  rests.  We 
assure  our  Corresjwndent  that  we  knew  all  that  he  has  written  to  us,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
when  we  expressed  our  persu*asion  of  the  spuriousuess  of  the  passage  under  consideration: 
and  we  now  repeat  the  avowal  from  full  conviction  of  its  validity.  In  return  for  his  charita. 
ble  intention  of  enlightening  and  convincing  us,  by  quotation^>  from  Martin  ! — we  refer  him 
to  the  late  Mr.  Person’s  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  1790. 

C.  D.’s  letter  was  received. 

Errata — p.  237.  1.  Q>9,for  here  read  again.  *  - 

p. -  1.30. — again  r.  Here. 

p.  342.  1.  30. — sense  r,  sentiment.  ' 


